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A COURSE OF READING IN 1834 


by 
Sir Herscuet (1792-1871) 


(concluded from p. 144 ) 


As to the Fine Arts, as I have said before, I am not sure that I have 
a very discriminating taste for them or a capability of fully apprehending 
the distinctions of Virtue. But Reynold’s Discourses and Burke on the 
Sublime and Beautiful are two works of such pre-eminent merit in their 
general bearings so full of general truth that a man need not be an artist to 
admire the one—in the other the allusions to art are only incidental. 

To be a Musician, a man should know Counterpoint. I believe he will 
find all he wants in L [?]. If a man cannot harmonize any given melody 
according to rule he can know nothing of Music. I never could do it in my 
life and that not for want of trying. 

I have already confessed my deficiencies in historical knowledge. This 
precludes of course my recommending a course of historical reading so far 
as the books most proper to be read are concerned—but on the other hand, 
I have a very clear conception of the great Ends and uses of historical reading 
(Respicere exemplar Vitae Morumque et veras hinc ducere Causas [!]) and of 
the points to which a reader who is truly desirious [!] to turn it to this its 
highest and best account will habitually direct his attention. The man who 
reads History merely for its romance or to follow out the adventures of 
Heroes and Conquerors in their battles and sieges or of families in their 
alliances or quarrels however minuite [!] & accurate his knowledge and 
however vivid his pictures such reading may call up in his imagination, may 
be a thorough Antiquarian or a good poet, but he is not an historian in any 
useful or rational sense of the term. 
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History is a record of Observations, a collection of facts and instances 
assembled by all sorts of observers (good bad and indifferent in all ages & 
with all varieties of opportunity for information) of the results of human 
motives and actions on the great scale, or as they affect masses of mankind, 
from which it is our province to deduce a system of national ethics by the 
inductive, or a posteriori road that is to say to determine what are the true 
principles—the anxious [!], which ought to govern the conduct of nations 
towards each other and of the Government towards the Governed and vice 
versae [!] in each so as to produce the greatest possible amount of national 
properity[!], to determine I say, not by assuming, a priori, a set of principles 
drawn from preconceived notions and superficial analogies, such as for 
example, that ‘Luxury is the bane of States” that ‘‘Patriotism is the first of 
virtues” that, “the way for a nation to grow rich is always to sell never to 
buy” and such like anilitics [!] and thence deducing maxims of international 
conduct and civil polity but precisely by the reverse road—in the spirit of the 
inductive Philosophy—to work our way from an assemblage of analogous 
instances, the best that can be got up to practical maxims, and from Practi- 
cal Maxims tested & proved true, by the same process as subordinate laws 
in Physics, to ascend to general rules or ethical principles. Principles so 
derived, cannot but prove in consonance with the fundamental laws of 
human nature—laws which are yet but most imperfectly understood or known, 
because they have always hitherto been studied without any regard to the 
true principles of Philosophical investigation. Thus for instance one writer 
takes up selfishness as the one fundamental principle which is to account for 
all the phenomena of human action. Another looks on man as a reasonable 
being and leaves his animal nature altogether out of sight. One speculator 
cold & passionless, resolves all human actions into a balance of calculation 
in the minds of the agents. Another impetuous and fiery, proscribes all 
motives but such as he terms generous, dignified and so forth. There is no 
dissembling the difficulty of this method of ariving [!] at the true laws of 
national relations. History as it has been hitherto written is almost inadequate 
to the end as the recorded experiments of the Alchemists would be to one 
who having no other information would erect a system of Chemistry. Facts 
distorted or falsified. Motives unknown or supplied by the speculations or 
prejudices of the writer. Anecdotes collected by hearsay, and above all 
omission of any mention or any but the most meagre of all those statistical 
details and of all those points of internal arrangement and domestic economy 
on which, far more than on external triumphs or defeats, the intimate 
happiness or misery of a people depends. Those who consider the history 
of such matters as the history of a nation are like men who should look on 
the recorded appearence [!] of great comets and terrible eclipses as constitu- 
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ting the essential features of Astronomy, to the neglect of the slow and 
silent march of the planetary movements and the impreceptible [!] gradua- 
tions by which the face of system is obliterated and renewed. I ought to 
observe that it is not too [!] national or international ethics only that I would 
desire to see applied the Inductive process of arriving at truth. Individual 
Ethics—or Moral Philosophy stands quite as much in need of being taken 
up by this other handle. This may seem a strange position as we are apt to 
imagine the first principles of morality too firmly established to be shaken. 
Be it so—they are firm only so far as they are consonant to experience but 
what I mean to say is that experience has never yet been fairly, dispassionately 
and exclusively referred to as the only possible authority on the subject and 
if it were, there are I fear points where we should find reason to hesitate 
at least in our present judgements. Men lay down as first principles of con- 
duct, Universal Benevolence—Good. A reference of all actions to religion— 
Good again—and so on. But in every particular case of the slightest 
complexity, arises the question—How am I to make my conduct square with 
universal benevolence ? What does religion say I ought to do in this or that 
combination of circumstances where for aught I can see, half a dozen courses 
are all religiously speaking unexceptionable. Now in all such cases, men fly 
not to their final axiom, their ultimate principle, but to their inferior, more 
readily applicable, more limited and more manageable “Practical Maxim’. 
“Never trust an Irishman” says one man “that’s my maxim’—‘“‘Never to 
trust when I have been once decieved [!] that’s mine”’ says another, a shade 
less unreasonable. ‘‘Never to trust in important matters, but on long 
acquaintance’, says a third of a little more enlarged view. “Better to be 
deceived than to be always suspecting” says a fourth triumphantly as he 
runs his head, eyes open into the snare. Nevertheless it is upon Practical 
Maxims grounded on direct experience, thou [!] roughly sifted and veri- 
fied that the ultimate principles of Morality must be brought to rest, if they 
are to rest securely. But how to do it ?—where to get the experience ? 
how to collect the instances in that pure unprejudiced form, free from 
all misrepresentation and perversion which the inductive process requires 
in the Conflict of individual passion prejudice and interests. Hic labor— 
hoc opus. Centuries perhaps must elapse before any progress can be 
hoped for in the complication of circumstances this enquiry will involve 
and mean while we must be content to conduct ourselves as well as we can 
on existing maxims—and opinions. 

But in history there seems an opener chance. Here we deal with masses 
and individual bias is less felt. Hence I should incline to a belief that those 
portions of History in which few splendid individual characters have arisen 
to impress their peculiarities on their age and country, would, if we possessed 
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equally ample records of them, prove most instructive. Unluckily however 
these portions are always passed over by the Historian as too uninteresting 
for notice and while certain epochs distinguished by the brilliancy of indi- 
vidual characters, are selected to give scope to his talent, the silent working 
of mind against mind which is going on in the under current of events is 
thought too trivial, or proves too fugitive to be seized and recorded. ‘Thank 
Heaven, we now live in an age of Newspapers and Annual Registers, and 

when “‘interests”’ and “opinions” are supported as in former times “‘Houses”’ 

and ‘‘Pretenders”’ were. Prosperity [!] will be enabled to see far more closely 

into the direct causes of events and to reason far better on their Sequences 

than when they remained buried in the bosoms of a few influential people, 

the secret burthen of whose thoughts perished with them while a lie went 

abroad in its place. 

As all human power rests on Opinion, so whatever changes opinions 
changes the basis of Power. In reading History then attend to every thing 
which may lead to a knowledge of the state & changes of general opinion in 
every topic not merely speculation. Nothing has so rapid a tending to 
improve opinion as the free and frequent intercourse between men of dif- 
ferent habits of life and degrees of rank and information. Whatever then 
tends to facilitate and increase such intercourse, has a tendency to place ad- 
ministrative power on a better base. Growth of Population—Extention [!| 
of Foreign Commerce—Establishment of Good practicable high roads 
in all directions—regular system of communication by letter (not to speak 
of the press[)] but beyond all other things the oral transmission of Confi- 
dential familiar, bona fide sentiment in the way of social intercourse between 
man & man, have this tendency—To ensure the stability of a State and its 
freedom from violent internal convulsions. Hardly anything seems more 
requisite than the existence of a complete and well filled scale of rank and 
wealth from the highest to the lowest and the annihilation of all artifical [!] 
barriers raised by pride and prejudice to intercept the perfect freedom of 
social intercourse and unrestrained unprepared communication of thought 
between those of considerably remote places in the scale. By such a Conduc- 
tive opinions run both up and down. Wants & grievances become amicably 
known and discussed. Compromise becomes prepared, before collision can 
take place and society becomes bound together in a chain which sits easy 
by means of a kind of elasticity which tames the most restive by giving him 
scope to exert and weary himself. One of the most important points then 
in history of a Nation and one of which a reader should studiously glean 
indications * (too often very sparingly afforded) is how (by what process) 


* Note—When Hannibal gathered three bushells of gold rings from the fingers of 
Roman Knights after the Battle of Cannae we give some notion of the number of the Eques- 
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by what numbers in its several steps, and by what intervals between the steps, 
are these scales filled up—what are the barriers which intercept the free 
communication between them, for instance Laws respecting intermarriages— 
Prejudices of old Nobility against new—Haughty assumption of Noble, or 
Patrician over untitled men—Servitude—Castes &c. 

In England, for example, the scale of rank is pretty-well subdivided 
between the nobility and commonalty—we have inserted already three 
grades—Baronets who partake with Peers in the hereditary nature of their 
titles and with Knights in their want of legislative power. Knights again 
having orders—and Knights without. The scale is yet more complete. No 
link is wanting and all its shades are numerously occupied (a most important 
condition which prevents mere wealth from giving to any man a violent 
preponderance, or tyrannical power, and makes one wealhy [!] man a check 
on the licence and encroachment of another). 

Social intercourse too between at least any half dozen contagious [!] 
steps, is as free as need be. Hence we see—every on[e] below us aspiring, 
looking to better condition and taking the tone and opinions of the next 
superior grade—all but the Parish Pauper who alone is cut off from the great 
chain of connections and insulated by positive institutions from all com- 
munity of feeling with the mass of Society above him. If any convulsion 
should arise in England, here is the point in which it must originate. 

In reading History and indeed in most other reading I would not 
recommend making long extracts in common place books, but as you go, 
note in a flying leaf the page in which something strikes you either as a 
strong illustration of some principle or as throwing light on some other 
passage. And when the volume or the Epoch about which you are reading 
is concluded turn again to these passages—try your first impression of them 
by your improved knowledge of the age and the march of events and if you 
approve, and find it sound, record it in a common place book as so much 
net profit. But above all do not let your knowledge once acquired [... ] 
or be driven out by fresh. To secure it, exercise it, meditate on Historical 
Positions or principles as they strike you and write Essays on them, bringing 
all your reading to bear upon the subject—the more Elaborate the better but 
always in a spirit of enquirey [!] not of assertion. Such essays it will give 
me great pleasure to receive from time to time. I should think an excellent 
exercise in riding, walking or lounging would be to take at random Mon- 
tesquieu’s Esprit des lois and taking thereout one of his sententious paragraphs 


trian order in Rome, which mitigated the otherwise intolerable step between Patrician and 
Phbeian.[{!] The Equestrian order was justly cherished by roman [!] feeling and one of the 
Arts of Augustus which gave the liveliest disgust, was the exhibition of one of that 
order on the stage. 
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turn it over in mind and see how it tallies with the general mass of your 
historical recollections and what modification it requires Mutatis Mutandis. 
This system applies to most subjects. 

Chronological tables and a Memoria technica are subordinate aids, not 
without there [!] utility, but it is better I should think, after raising [!] from 
the perusal of a History, to make out by memory the succession of events 
and dates and correct them by again referring to the text, or to write at 
once a condensed summary & correct it. 

Statistical detail is rarely met with except in very modern history. As 
little indication can we find of features which give any clear insight into 
the Politico-Economical systems of ancient States. Such indications then 
should be noted carefully wherever they occur and meditated on as to their 
probable effects. Of the insight which statistics may give us into some of 
the remoter causes of national prosperity, I will mention one result. I don’t 
remember to have seen noticed but which cannot fail to have a material 
influence on the intellectual progress of a nation the average longevity of 
its inhabitants. * The mind of man is of slower growth than the body and 
the greatest strength and consistency is attained several years after the 
bodily powers have passed their maximum. In age men reflect and com- 
bine and draw conclusions on the passages of their youth and the events 
which have passed before their eyes. ‘They have been spectators of the 
conduct and results of many experiments and judge of them when the 
passionate impressions of their actors have disappeared and thus does 
“old experience attain to something like Prophetic strain [”]. Compare 
now the position of a community in which the average duration of human 
life is 45 years and one in which it is no more than 25. The prospects of 
improvement in the practical maxims and habitual rules of action in a 
nation in which men come to the fullness of their social utility after 30 
retire from business at 60 and live on to 80, in tranquil communication with 
their juniors—with that of an African tribe of Fellahs or Mullahs who 
marry at 8 or 9 cease to have families at 18 or 20 and die of old age (if not 
previously put to the sword) at 30! 

It is the express business of statistics to afford correct numerical data 
respecting every thing which concerns masses of mankind constituting 
nations—on which conclusions may be grounded for the establishment, trial 
and verification of theoretical views and the guidance of Governments in 
their conduct and legislative enactments. Statistics then is to Politics what 


* The average of adult life should be taken i.e. the mean duration of life between the 
age of (say) 15 and extreme old age. The sexes also should be distinguished, as a difference 
exists between them in this respect. 
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practical observation is to theoretical Astronomy. But precisly [!] as in that 
science, sound theoretical views are needed to teach us what observations 
are worth making and what are not. So in statistics unless guided by clear 
and extensive views of legislation and political economy numerical results 
may be amassed whose utility shall bear no proportion of the trouble of 
procuring them. Many of the numerical statements of recent statictans[!] 
seem quite as much matter of mere curiosity as the determination of the 
number of the letters in the Bible &c. Guetelet has entered into elaborate 
examinations of recorded trials and convictions to determine the exact age 
of which the propensity of crime is a maximum. Common sense would say 
when the judgement is immature, passion strong, bodily vigour great and 
experience small. In short somewhere about the 20th year but it is difficult 
to see what kind of enquiries can call for a precise numerical determination 
of such an element. In numerical determinations of all kinds, those are to 
be regarded as most important which embody the direct immediate effect of 
some well ascertained cause, while those that depend on remote combinations 
in which many causes bear a part—especially if these causes are liable to 
variations of instensity [!]—have little value, except for the chance they 
afford of some immediate verification or for the exercise they may afford to 
sharpen ingenuity by unravelling their enigmas. If Staticians [!] would bear 
this in mind it would greatly reduce the volume of their tables and their own 
trouble in collecting them. 

Logic in the rational sense of the word is the art or science of reason, or 
of the use of the faculties in coming to a knowledge of truth—but this wide 
and loftier sense of the word is rejected for the narrower pretentions of the 
school—logic which is restricted to the technical examination of a chain of 
argument by breaking it up into syllogisms. The utmost pretentions of this 
narrow logic extend only to this—to ascertain whether conclusions are or 
are not included in premises. It does not aspire to the discovery of prem- 
ises—these it supposes known (by inspiration it may be or by conjecture). 
This is now allowed even by its warmest admirers. But (what I believe has 
not before been stated in its disparagement) it holds out no aids to the 
intellect in the process of deductions and points out no paths by which we 
shall arrive at useful and valuable particulars rather than inapt and worthless 
ones. It[s] whole scope is to examine the process by [!] which the mind has 
gone through after its completion, and try whether it satisfies certain condi- 
tions essential to its correctness. Such is the Aristotelian or school logic, 
the most recent and as it is generally regarded the best work on it is Whately’s 
Logic, a book probably the last on the subject which [will] ever be written. 

There are two sorts of truth—particular and general. ‘The discovery of 
general truth by the contemplation of familiar particular ones is one great 
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branch of Philosophical Logic. This is Induction and it is the only road 
by which general truths can be attained. So universally true is this, that 
even the axioms of Geometry are not excepted. These are general proposi- 
tions the induction of which is performed with such extreme care and in 
such very early infancy that we are unconscious of the process and then 
people run away with the notion that they are instinctive or intuitive 
truths which is to destroy their very essence. 

The other branch of Philosophical Logic is the Deduction of 
particular from general truths—by this we examine by enquiring into the 
strict sense of the words we have employed, what it is we have said when 
we have made a general assertion and what particular conclusions follow 
when two or more general truths are combined or brought together as 
relating to one and the same subject. ‘This last process is what renders 
Deductive reasoning a source of discovery. 

Whoever generalizes, hazards. 

To generalize is to assert something to be true in cases we have not 
examined on the strength of their analogy with those we have. Now analogy 
is a creature of the mind acting under certain laws of which we have but an 
imperfect knowledge or internal preception [!]. For there are fanciful ana- 
logies as well as sound ones, and people are often quite as fully persuaded 
of one as of the other. All general propositions therefore are in their nature 
only probable truths when applied beyond the range of the instances from 
which they were induced, but in proportion as they are more frequently, 
closely, and unexpectedly brought to the test of individual experience in 
other instances their probability approaches more and more the certainty 
and we become more and more impressed with a sense of truth in uttering 
them. Now a general proposition is not intended to be a dead letter—it must 
be applied to be of any service. But it may be applied in two very different 
ways either first as a compendious artifical [!] memory to remind us of the 
Character in which the particulars agree and in this light it must be regarded 
when applied alone, and in conjunction with no other general principle, to 
any one of those particulars from which it was originally concluded—or 
secondly as a means of discovery when applied to some other particular 
case not directly contemplated in the art of framing it or in conjunction 
with other general truths to the delopement [!] of some consequence 
respecting any particular case which was not obvious before—but which 
the generality of it[s] wording brings more clearly into view by removing 
out of sight all collateral peculiarities in the case, which when presented in- 
dividually to the mind distracted attention and obscured preception[!]. This 
is the office of deductive reasoning. Your general proposition is your Bill 
for a thousand Pounds in your. pocket when you want a Guinea. You are 
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satisfied of the Credit of the House on which it is drawn because you never 
knew it fail in its engagements, but to supply your practical want you must 
get the bill changed. But to do this may be difficult for a bill of a thousand 
pounds & extremely so for one of a million. So it is with Deduction—the 
more general the axioms, the higher we must resort for its particular inter- 
pretation and the more extensive the abstract enquiries into which it leads 
us, but in return in the same proportion in individualizing it, are we led 
more aside from ordinary & beaten grounds into remote relations and new 
combinations where every step is discovery. Viewed in this light Logic 
takes a middle place between the Physical and Metaphysical branches of 
knowledge being the science by which wordsor arbitrary signs are so adapted 
to things and relations as to become aids in the discovery of truth. A Philo- 
sophical Logician will always aim at strictness and close adherence to etymo- 
logical correctness in the use of words and thus Philology becomes no mean 
part of Logic independent of its high and curious interests as elucidating the 
laws of thought and the origin of nations. I cannot say I know of any work 
which treats of Logic in this extensive sense. I have had a shadowing forth 
of some such work in my own mind for many years and have made my 
essay on the study of N. Phil. in some sort a stepping stone to an attempt of 
the kind, but the mass of prejudice and error it would be necessary to en- 
counter in its prosecution is enough to make any man hesitate and question 
whether the world is yet ripe for it. 

To demise[!] a system of selfexaminationisnoteasy. It isonlywhen one 
comes to Methodize and embody for use the knowledge he has acquired on 
any subject that he becomes sensible of the limits of deficiency of his in- 
formation. And it is only by putting one’s whole conception of a subject 
into writing and making out as it were a clear statement and [!] if for the 
instruction of another, that this can be effectually done. You then feel at 
once when you are sound and secure and where you are only glossing over 
superficial or imperfect views. This is laborious and tedious, ’tis true, but 
then it is radical and has the advantage of making what you do know more 
completely your own, inasmuch as it is sure to occur ever after to your 
mind in the form in which you have thus invested it. It is advisable 
however before thus passing the sounding line over your chart of any 
particular branch of information to allow time enough to elapse for the 
vivid impressions of the last books you may have been reading about it to 
fade away. It is not what, you remember under immediate stimulus and 
excitement that constitutes your available acquirement, but the traces that 
remain after that excitement has gone by and time has begun its work of 
obliteration. (It is on this principle that works of standard merit should be 
reperused at distant intervals of time and under circumstances as widely 
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different as possible). 

But I must finish this longwinded rambling reply to your queries, which 
after all I seem rather to have evaded than answered and have some how or 
other been led into writing a kind of patch work Essay “‘de omni scibili’, 
in place of what the occasions[!] seems to call for. But in truth I feel my- 
self ‘ill at those numbers’’. 

My own knowledge of most subjects except mathematical and Physical 
ones is broken and irregular and having been acquired in no well ordered or 
systematic manner I really feel myself peculiarly unfit for the office of 
guiding another in the shortest and least obstructed paths. 

Yours &c. 
J. F. W. HERscHEL 
Cape of Good Hope 
March 1834 


PERSONALIA 


BassoN—Mr. Martin Johannes Adriaan Basson, the Natal archivist and authority on Natal 
and Voortrekker history, died in the Maritzburg Sanatorium on 8. Feb. Mr. Basson, 
who was 40 years of age, was unmarried. He was born at Malmesbury, Cape Province, 
where his mother and sisters still live. He was educated at the Malmesbury Boys’ 
High School and Stellenbosch University where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He then worked for some time in the Cape Town archives and in 1925 came to 
Maritzburg to take over the Natal archives. (The Star, 8. Feb., 1940.) 

Van ScHALKWYK—Mej. L. T. van Schalkwyk, wie se terugkeer van Holland, waar sy ’n 

opleidingskursus vir biblioteekwerk gevolg het, in ons vorige nommer aangekondig is, 

is benoem as bibliotekaresse aan die Universiteitskollege van die O.V.S. 


AFRICANA NOTES AND NEWS 


SOUTH AFRICAN GARDENING—Many South African gardeners and lovers of 
flowers will regret to learn of the passing of South African gardening after an existence 
of nearly 30 years. S.A.G., by its expert advice, its common-sensible and well-written 
articles, and by its periodical distribution of free seeds, has helped very considerably 
to develop the love of gardens which is so marked a virtue in the suburbs of all big 
South African towns. Its advice, often assisted by beautiful plates in colour, by 
faultlessly produced photographic reproductions and by well-drawn diagrams, was 
always practicable. One would have thought that South Africa held a sufficiency of 
garden-lovers to justify an unthreatened life for the best publication of its kind in the 
country. Apparently not. Probably the majority of gardeners prefer to rely upon 
the succinct advice printed on the back of seed packets rather than upon the very 
practical contributions that gave distinction to S.A.G. (Sunday times,4. Feb., 1940.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNION 


THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(Excluding Publications of the Provincial Administrations)? 


by 
I. ISAACSON 


University of the Witwatersrand Library 


THE official publications of the Union of South Africa, which stream 
from the Government printing press in Pretoria and its authorized printing 
works in Cape Town, cover a bewildering variety of material, the complexities 
of which may well puzzle librarian and student alike. The description which 
follows of the chief categories into which these publications are divided is 
offered as a guide to the uninitiated. Publications of the Provincial Adminis- 
trations have been omitted as these will be dealt with in a later article. 


All official publications of the Union are printed in both official lan- 
guages, usually in separate Afrikaans and English editions, but sometimes 
within the same cover. They may be conveniently considered under the 
following headings :— 


. Votes and proceedings 

. Debates 

. Parliamentary papers 

. Departmental publications 

. Government Gazette 

. Statutes and statutory regulations 
. Law reports 


1. VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS 


Votes and proceedings of the House of Assembly and Minutes of proceed- 
ings of the Senate together form a record of the day-to-day business 
conducted in both Houses and constitute the Journal of Parliament. The 
Votes and Proceedings may be divided into (a) Minutes of the actual 


1 For the cataloguing and classification of official publications, see Evans, A.M. The 
arrangement and recording of South African Government publications in a reference library. 


S.A.L. vol. I p. 109-12, April 1934. 
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business done, each item appearing as a separate paragraph numbered in 
arabic numerals, and (b) Agenda before the House, numbered in roman 
numerals under the appropriate heading. 


(a) includes :— 
. Announcements from the chair. 
. Reports and papers laid upon the table by Ministers. 
. Petitions for pensions and other relief presented by Members of 
Parliament on behalf of their petitioners. 
. Motions brought before the House. 
. Results of divisions on motions. 
. Bills read. 
. Questions asked. 


(b) includes 
I. Orders of the day (Debates under discussion, Bills to be read). 
II. Notices of questions to be asked of Ministers. 
III. Notices of motions to be introduced. 
IV. Notices of meetings. 


The Minutes of proceedings of the Senate is the corresponding record for 
the upper House with similar information. 


2. DEBATES 


Debates, usually referred to as ‘“‘Hansard’’, record the speeches made 
in Parliament during the session. The reporting, translation, and printing 
of Hansard are given out to private contract and published in a separate 
series of volumes for each House. Speeches in the same edition are all 
recorded in the same language, and are marked to indicate those which have 
been translated, revised by the Member, or translated from the revision of 
the original. 

The volumes of parliamentary debates are issued in two series. The 
first contains debates from the first to the sixth session of the first Parliament, 
June 1910 to April 1915. Volume 1 of the second series begins with the 
debates of the fourth session of the fourth Parliament, January 1924, and 
continues to the present date. From the first session of the second Parliament 
to the third session of the fourth Parliament, November 1915 to April 1923, 
debates were not published but they were reported extensively in the pages 
of the Cape Times. ‘These pages have been cut up and mounted in book form 
to make two sets, one of which is kept at the Railway Technical Library in 
Johannesburg, and the other at the Railway ‘Technical Library in Cape ‘Town. 

In addition tothe debates of the two Houses separately, debates are also 
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issued of joint sittings. Joint sittings of both Houses are held to decide in 
a case of disagreement between the two Houses on a Bill, or to pass legislation 
amending the constitution in respect of certain entrenched provisions. They 
have been held in 1918 (Electoral divisions redelimitation amendment bill), 
1925 (Official languages of the Union bill), 1926 (Mines and works act, 1911, 
amendment bill), 1927 (Precious stones bill), 1928 (Iron and steel industry bill), 
1929 (Natives’ parliamentary representation bill, Coloured persons’ rights bill), 
1930 (Natives? parliamentary representation bill, Coloured persons’ rights bill), 
1936 (Representation of natives bill). All joint sitting debates except the first 
have been published separately. 


3. PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 


Parliamentary papers consist of all papers and documents laid upon the 
table of the House (7.¢. made available to Parliament). All such papers are 
given an annexure number which serves as the official reference number by 
which documents are filed in the Clerk’s office. At the beginning of each 
session, a printing committee is appointed which decides what papers 
presented to Parliament should be printed and in what form. The majority 
of parliamentary papers are printed for public information, but a considerable 
number are available in manuscript or in print for the inspection of Members 
of Parliament only. ‘The following classes of parliamentary papers may be 


distinguished, each of which will be analysed in turn: (a) Bills, (b) U.G. 
Reports, (c) White papers, (d) Select committee reports. 


(a) Bills like the Votes and Proceedings are printed primarily for the 
information of Members of Parliament. ‘They are marked A.B. or S.B., 
according to whether the Bill originated in the Assembly or in the Senate, 
followed by the number and the year. The first printing of a Bill usually 
shows the draft made for the second reading when the main debate on the 
legislative measure advocated takes place. According to the progress of the 
Bill, later versions may be printed which show amendments made by the 
Committee of the Whole House, by Select Committee, or by the Senate. 
These are distinguished by the addition to the original number of “A” or 
“B”’, “Select Committee” or “‘S.B.” respectively. In the amended version, 
the clauses, phrases, or wording of the previous version are included in 
square brackets and the parts substituted are underlined. J.S. Bills are 
those which have been considered by a joint sitting. 


{b) U.G. Reports, published by order of the Union Government and 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, are commonly known as ‘Blue 
books” from the familiar blue cover in which they are usually bound. Not 
all Blue books however are blue. The first print of the main Estimates has 
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a white cover, and some of the Railway Estimates are dressed in brown 
and green. In the U.G. series are issued most of the important documents 
of State—Annual administrative reports of Government departments and 
institutions, Estimates of revenue and expenditure, Accounts, Census 
returns, and Reports of special commissions and committees of enquiry. 
With the exception of a few miscellaneous reports which are not numbered, 
they are all distinguished by the letters U.G. (originally U) followed by the 
number and the year in the bottom left-hand corner. Some of the Estimates 
are further distinguished by the addition of “‘first” or “second print”. The 
majority of U.G. reports are published in a uniform foolscap folio format, 
but some like the Annual report of the Government Mining Engineer are pub- 
lished as octavos, while publications of the Office of Census and Statistics 
appear in a third format, slightly broader and shorter than the foolscap size. 
A complication is introduced by the fact that sometimes reports of the same 
department are issued for some years as octavos and in others as folios. 
Again some departmental reports may appear in the U.G. series for some 
years but not for others. The Amnual report of the Postmaster-General, the 
Annual report of the Department of Agriculture, and the Report of the Delimi- 
tation Commission were all originally issued in the U.G. series. The first 
is now published as an independent publication in a brightly coloured cover, 
the second forms the December number of Farming in South Africa, and 
the Delimitation Commission’s report appears in the Government Gazette. 


(c) White papers as distinct from Blue books, usually contain a memo- 
randum by a Government department, or the report of a special committee, 
compiled forthe information of Members on a subject arising out of a measure 
before the House. Occasionally also, documents called for by the Assembly 
or by the Senate are printed by the authority of either House in the form 
of White papers, and bear the letter A or S in the bottom left-hand corner. 


(d) Select committees of the House of Assembly are special committees 
appointed by the House to consider and report upon certain Bills and other 
matters which call for enquiry, and authorized to take evidence and call for 
papers and records. Their reports are issued in an octavo series separately 
numbered each year. Select committees which are appointed each session 
are the Select committees on Public Accounts, Railways and Harbours, Native 
Affairs, Irrigation matters, Standing rules and orders, Internal arrangements, 
Crown lands, and Pensions, grants and gratuities. ‘The Select Committee on 
Public Accounts examines and reports upon Union and Provincial finance 
accounts and all other documents relating to public revenue and expenditure, 
while the Select Committee on Railways and Harbours examines the expenditure 
and revenue accounts and other papers relating to the Railway Administra- 
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tion. Useful epitomes of these reports including the Treasury and Railway 
Board minutes on the resolutions and recommendations of the Committees 
have been prepared and edited by the Controjiler and Auditor-General. 
They are Epitome of the Reporis of the Public Accounts Committee 1910-26, 
1926-32, 1933-37, and Epitome of the Ratlway Committee's Reports 1910-27, 
1927-32. 

The Senate. also has its select committees but their reports are only of 
minor importance. 


4. DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


These are published under the authority of the Government department 
or institution concerned and may or may not be presented to Parliament. 
They include such important series as the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
Memoirs of the Botanical Survey, Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
and its various divisions, the Ethnological memoirs of the Native Affairs 
Department, and the Annual statement of the trade and shipping of the Umon 
compiled by the Department of Customs and Excise. Certain other publica- 
tions such as the Official year book and the Reports of the Board of Trade and 
Industries though laid upon the table of the House are best grouped here, 
because they are published under the direct supervision of the Department, 
independent of parliamentary command, and belong to an easily recog- 
nized separately numbered series quite distinct from the U.G. Reports. 
Under the same heading may be included periodicals like Bothalia, a record 
of contributions from the National Herbarium, Farming in South Africa 
issued by the Department of Agriculture and Forestry, the Monthly bulletin 
of statistics issued by the Office of Census and Statistics, the Official journal 
of the Department of Commerce and Industries, and the Onderstepoort journal 
of veterinary science and animal industry issued by the Director of Veterinary 
Services. 


5. GOVERNMENT GAZETTE 


The Government Gazette is the official organ through which Govern- 
ment action and legislation and notice of official business generally is 
communicated to the public. The following are the chief headings under 
which items are classified :— 


1. Bills. 

2. Acts. 

3. Parliamentary notices referring to the opening of Parliament and to 
vacancies in the House of Assembly. 

4. Proclamations, Government and general notices arranged under 

names of departments. 
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5. ‘Tenders invited. 
6. Vacancies in the public service. 


Bills are usually published in the Gazette with the approval of the 
Speaker in the case of Assembly Bills, and with the approval of the President 
in the case of Senate Bills, after the first reading when Parliament is in 
session, or after being transmitted to the Clerk of the House, during recess. 
In the House of Assembly publication is optional, and especially towards 
the end of the session, Bills are often rushed through without being published 
in the Gazette. 

After a Bill has passed through all its stages and received the assent of 
the Governor-General, it is published in the Gazette as an Act, and the day 
on which that Act comes into operation is fixed as the day when it was first 
gazetted unless some other day is fixed by the law itself. 

Proclamations are signed by the Governor-General, by virtue of certain 
duties and powers vested in him, and countersigned by the responsible 
Minister for the Governor-General-in-Council. By proclamation, inter alia, 
Parliament is summoned, prorogued, or dissolved, the election of a new 
Parliament is announced, war is declared, customs duties are imposed, and 
circuit courts are appointed. 

Government notices cover an equally wide variety of information, such 
as regulations and their amendments made under enabling Acts, South 
African Reserve Bank statements, export of gold bullion and specie, appoint- 
ments of commissions and Government officials, rates of postage and Wage 
Board determinations. 

General notices are issued by magistrates, registrars, and other public 
officials on matters which fall within their jurisdiction, e.g. notices of escaped 
prisoner, of companies registered, of assizing of weights and measures. 

In the advertisement pages appear patents and trade-marks registra- 
tions, and those notices which the public are compelled by law to advertise 
in the Gazette, e.g. lost policies and certificates, applications for naturaliza- 
tion, sale or transfer of business. 

The Union Government Gazette is published weekly on Fridays, but 
Extraordinary Gazettes are often published on intervening days containing 
Bills, Acts, and also proclamations and notices received after the ordinary 
number has gone to press. It includes as a supplement, also published 
separately, the Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. 


6. STATUTES AND STATUTORY REGULATIONS 


Acts, in addition to being gazetted, are also published separately, and 
a select number are issued in pamphlet or book form, often with amendments 
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and regulations made under that Act within the same cover. At the end of 
each year, the Acts are published as Statutes in a bound volume with 
chronological and alphabetical indexes. 

A revised edition of the Statutes including legislation passed up to 1929 
has been published in six volumes and an index. Volumes 1-3, 1910-20, 
incorporate amendments passed up to the end of 1933, volumes 4-6, 1921-29, 
incorporate amendments passed up to the end of 1932, and the index 
covers the period 1910-34. ‘The revised edition includes in its proper place 
in the principal Act amendments made by later Acts, and Acts or sections 
which have been repealed entirely are referred to but not printed. It is 
important to notice, however, that this edition does not altogether obviate 
the need to refer to the principal Act and each of its amendments, as addi- 
tional provisions which do not affect specific sections in the principal Act 
will be found only in the amending Act. Purely financial measures like 
Appropriation Acts and other Acts which have become obsolete through 
lapse of time have also been omitted. 

Regulations having the force of law are made by the Governor-General 
under the provisions of a certain Act. They appear originally in the Govern- 
ment Gazette but those covering the period 1910-27 have also been published 
in separate bound volumes. 


7. LAW REPORTS 


Allied to the Statutes are the reports of decisions in divisions of the 
Supreme Court, and divisions of the Native Appeal Court, as these supply 
precedents for the interpretation of laws. ‘The divisions of the Supreme 
Court are the Appellate division, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange 
Free State, and T'ransvaal provincial divisions, the Eastern districts, Griqua- 
land West and Witwatersrand local divisions. Reports of cases tried in these 
various divisions are issued under the title of South African law reports and 
published by Juta and Co. 

Thereare two Native Appeal Courts, one for the Cape and Orange Free 
State, and one for the Transvaal and Natal. Their reports have been issued 
since 1929, originally by Juta and Co., and afterwards by the Government 
Printer. 

The South African law reports and the Selected decisions of the Native 
Appeal Court appear quarterly or at less frequent intervals. Summary reports 
of decisions are made available earlier in Juta’s weekly digest and Prentice- 
Hall weekly legal service, the latter including decisions of both European and 
Native courts. 

Government publications of this country are not popularized like those 
of H.M.S.O., which with commendable business enterprise has opened 
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subsidiary sales offices in the principal cities of England and appointed 
local agents abroad, displays its wares in shop windows and at trade exhibi- 
tions, and issues descriptive pamphlets. There is often a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information hidden between the dull covers of a Blue book, 
and debates can prove amusing reading. If official documents have never 
become best-sellers in this country, lack of publicity may be partly to blame. 
A more serious cause for complaint is that the Government Printing Office 
issues no comprehensive check list or catalogue of its publications, making 
it difficult for libraries to ensure that their files are complete and that no 
important document is overlooked. 


INDEXES 


A list of indexes and guides to Union and pre-Union official publications 
was given in S.A.L. vol. 1, p. 113, April 1934. Useful indexes to statutory 
law and case law are :— 


BLAINE, Charles Herbert. 
New consolidated index to pre-Union and Union statutes and provincial 


ordinances and the regulations etc. thereunder, up to 31st December, 1936. 
Durban : Prentice-Hall, (1937). 


— Index to statute law [Annual supplement]. 
in progress. 
BisseT, Murray and SMITH, P. F. 
The digest of South African case law (consolidated edition) containing 
the reported decisions of the Superior courts to the end of 1921. Comp. 
by Murray Bisset and Percival Frere Smith. Ed. by Thomas Graeme 
Duncan. 
Cape Town and Johannesburg : Juta, 1926. 
6 v. 


— 1922-33 ed. by Percival Frere Smith and Thomas Graeme Duncan. 
Cape Town and JohannesSurg: Juta, 1936. 
ay. 


— [Annual supplement]. 
in progress. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


This will be a Conference Number and will contain the full proceedings of the Con- 
ference to be held in Cape Town on 18, 19, 20. March. 
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TROUBLES OF A “SMALL LIBRARIAN” 


TROUBLES OF A “SMALL LIBRARIAN” 


by 


E. G. BRYANT 


I THINK the term ‘“‘Small Librarian” is quite justified on the analogy of 
“Small Tradesman’. ‘That being allowed I may say that I am a small 
librarian in charge of the public library at X—, very similar to scores of 
others up and down the country. We have already 5,000 books, English 
and Afrikaans, a fair supply of periodicals and almost a hundred subscribers. 

We have also a set of rules and regulations but a good deal of latitude 
has to be allowed in their application. ‘The same applies in other directions : 
it is one of the differences between a dorp and a big town. The visitor to 
Adderley Street or Commissioner Street on a public holiday has almost as 
much hope of doing business as an unauthorized person would have of 
getting into Herr Hitler’s eyrie at Berchtesgaden. In the dorp, however, 
the “‘stores” are certainly closed but the storekeeper can usually be found 
and it would be a very unusual type of man who would refuse to help a 
possibly good customer in need, even on Christmas Day or the New Year. 

Many of our subscribers are farmers in the district whose visits to the 
dorp are uncertain, sometimes infrequent. Some of them have their books 
exchanged by post or rail, extra work for the ‘“‘small librarian” but it has to 
be done. Another considerable section are civil servants or members of the 
railway staff, liable to be transferred elsewhere at short notice. ‘These cause 
more trouble, as the books in their possession are forgotten in the hurry of 
packing and unless the “‘small librarian” is watchful he has further difficulty 
in recovering them. 

The following two examples may be of some interest. At the beginning 
of last year Mrs. K., wife of a railway man, was enrolled as a member. She 
took out books regularly and wasa discriminating reader. After two or three 
months she announced that her husband had been transferred to a distant 
point on the section and she asked that she might take two books to read on 
the long journey. This seemed reasonable, there was nothing in the rules 
for or against, so permission was given on condition that no books in special 
demand should be chosen and that, of course, the books would be duly 
returned. Three weeks passed without any sign, so a letter was sent as a 
reminder. Another two weeks without a reply of any kind. So the station- 
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master, an obliging man, was asked if he would get one of the guards or 
drivers to give a message to the good lady reminding her of her promise. 
This he undertook to do and did, and it worked! The books came back by 
post accompanied by a note telling me that I mustn’t send “insulting 
messages”’ to her again. 

Then there was the case of Hendrik Botha. Botha, as his name was 
entered in the library register, took out a few books and then ceased coming, 
still retaining one book. He had said that he was employed on the railway 
but there they knew nothing of such a person and inquiries in other directions 
were equally vain. He remained a mystery until someone suggested that he 
wasn’t “Botha” at all but “Botes”. Oh yes, the railway people knew 
Hendrik Botes, he had been dismissed for incompetence or something and 
was either at Pretoria or on a farm. His mother, however, was living in the 
dorp. A visit to the lower parts of the town found Hendrik’s mother, now 
Mrs. Slabbert, living in a mud shack. She knew that her son had borrowed 
books from the library but he didn’t stay with her, he lived with his sister 
“in the sand”. Another half mile tramp largely through spruits (so-called) 
inches deep in sand brought me to a dwelling of wood and iron. One 
doesn’t build for permanence “‘in the sand”’ as the place has been flooded 
once and may be again. Hendrik’s sister, a neat, well-spoken young woman 
with a couple of babies, said that he had gone to join the air force but that 
she would write to him about the book. This was done and eventually 
the book, Bosreuse, was returned to the library shelves. 


FOR DISPOSAL 


SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 1932-1938, inclusive. A limited number 
of unbound copies of the above are offered by the Council of the South African Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science to South African libraries at 5s. each, plus 
postage. Apply to P. Freer, Esq., Hon. Librarian, South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science, c.o. The University Library, Milner Park, Johannesburg. 

University of the Witwatersrand Library. LIBRARY LEAFLETS. No. 1: AN INVITA- 

TION. 7 p. Mimeographed. 'This first leaflet serves as a freshmen’s general introduc- 

tion to the Library. It is intended to issue further leaflets periodically, dealing with 

The Anatomy of a Book, The Use of the Catalogue, Reference Books, etc. Copies of 

the present number may be had on application to the Librarian. 
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Cuekov, Anton. Vyande en ander kortverhale ; geoutoriseerde vertaling uit 
die Engelse uitgawe van Chatto en Windus, deur C. Mostert. Kaap- 
stad : Unie-Volkspers. [1940 ?]. 5s. 2d. posvry 5s. 6d. 


GrosskopF, E. B. Dorpenaars en ander. Ibid., [1940 ?]. 5s. posvry. 
Ho.tiemaNn, J. P. Klos hulle. Ibid., 1939. 3s. 3d., posvry 3s. 6d. 


Lewis, Bernard, comp. Child heroes of South Africa, collected by Bernard 
Lewis, from records and historical works from many sources, princi- 
pally those by J. H. Malan, Gustav Preller, Eric Stockenstrom, Eugéne 
Marais, General Seeley (Lord Mottistone) and C. R. Swart; illus. by 
Joyce Ordbrown. Ibid., 1940. 2s. 3d. posvry. 


Smit, Lillian. Tell me truly. Ibid., 1939. 7 /2, posvry 7 /6. 


Ons kan die nuwe Unie-Volkspers gelukwens met ’n interessante vyftal publikasies 
wat betref keuse van onderwerp. 

Elkeen sal die bundel verhale van die skrywer van Patrys hulle, wat so lank geswyg het, 
pees Sy sprankelende humor kom nog maar al te min voor in ons letterkunde. Net een 
staaltjie :— 


Oom Willem vertel van die predikant se siek koei. 
»,Man, hy kom daar aangewaai by my en skree sommer al van die tuinhekkie af : 

,Mé6re, meneer Van der Meulen! Wat het jy jou koei ingegee toe sy onlangs siek was?’ 

,Terpentyn,’ sé ek. ,Hoeveel?’ ,Bottel’, sé ek, ,maar...’ 

Toe is hy al weer weg sonder om verder te hoor. 

,Die volgende aand kom ny weer daar by my aan. ,Meneer Van der Meulen,’ 
sé hy, en hy lyk regtig omgekrap, ,daardie raad van jou het niks gebaat nie. My prag- 
tige koei is dood.’ ,Myne ook,’ kry ek tog tussenin voordat hy sy asem terug het.” 


Die vertaling van Chekov is nog ’n teken van die toenemende belangstelling in die 
wéreldliteratuur. Dit word ingelei deur ’n kort lewenskets van Chekov deur Bernard Lewis. 
Mag dit die verspreiding geniet wat dit toekom. 

Tell me truly skets op taamlik intieme wyse die liefdesondervindings van Janice Hearn. 
As sy nog feitlik sonder kennis of belangstelling is vir die dieper eise van die huwelik trou 
sy met Hal Dickson; sy word geskok deur sy dringende liefdesvertoon, en sy vind geen 
geluk in die huwelik nie. Hal verongeluk, en later vind Janice die ware liefde by David 
Selshof, die seun van haar stiefvader. Dit is ’n aangename roman om ’n ledige uur te vul, 
maar veel meer kan nie daarvoor gesé word nie. 

Die twee kinderboeke sal glo met graagte gelees word. Klos, die klei-os, met sy maats 
Padda en Kleinpad, en sy basie Dirk, almal in lewendige prentjies voorgestel, wek herin- 
nerings op aan die alombeminde Winnie-the-Pooh. 

Die verhale van Dirkie Uys en ander Voortrekkerkinders, wat op jong leeftyd al danig 
met die swaar werk moes help, behoort die algemene belangstelling van kinders in die 
Voortrekkerslewe gaande te maak. 

Dit is jammer dat die stoflike versorging van die boeke minder aantreklik is, iets wat 
die bibliotekaris besonder hinder. T'wee van die boeke verskyn sonder datum van uitgawe. 
Klos, Vyande en Child heroes is sonder enige rug-titel, en Dorpenaars sonder outeursnaam 
op die rug. 

Die inbinding laat nog veel te wense oor. In die twee kinderboeke tref die duidelike 
letterdruk en die lewendige tekenings, hoewel altwee nog enigsins vaal afgedruk is. 
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Historiese studies, jaarg. 1, no. 2, Okt., 1939. 


Vir die bibliotekaris die mees belangrike verskynsel in hierdie nommer is die Reperto- 
rium van tydskrif-artikels oor Suid-Afrikaanse geskiedenis, fanuarie-Funie, 1939, saamgestel 
deur Mnr. Coetzee, bibliotekaris van die Universiteit Pretoria, wat in ’n vorige resensie 
aangekondig is. 

Die Repertorium is ingedeel volgens tydperke—17e en 18e eeu, 19e eeu, onderverdeel 
in (a) Algemeen, (b) Voortrekker periode, (c) Republieke, ens., met ’n afdeling vir Nie- 
blanke Groepe. So kry ons b.v. bymekaar opgeteken al die polemiek wat ontstaan het 
by die verskyning van die Duminy-dagboeke. 

Hierdie eerste lys bevat hoofsaaklik artikels uit Afrikaanse tydskrifte, hoewel ook items 
voorkom uit De Gids, Historische Zeitschrift, Deutsche Kolonial-Zeitung, Bulletin of the School 
of oriental studies. Mnr. Coetzee verduidlik dat opgawes beperk is tot tydskrifte wat in sy 
biblioteek aanwesig is, en maak ’n beroep op medewerking. 

Verder verskyn in die nommer o. a. artikels oor Vroegste wetgewing in Transvaal t.v.m. 
immigrasie, Nederlandse konsulére verteenwoordiging in die Suid-Afrikaanse republiek, Die 
Krugerstandbeeld, Stamlys van Generaal Andries Hendrik Potgieter, en ’n boekbespreking 
van Die Kaapse Hugenote van C. Graham Botha, deur M. Bokhorst. 


BOOK REVIEW 


SOUTH AFRICAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 1940 


The inclusion in this Catalogue of a List of Publishers, Summary upon [!] books 
published during 1939, and of a Classified section does not make it so much more useful 
than the State Library List which more usefully includes periodicals and Government 
publications. 

The 1939 Complete Edition does promise us “some” of the latter, but none of the 
former. So that, if more care has not been taken than in the production of the Catalogue 
before us, it cannot expect the support that libraries were prepared to extend to it. 

Unfortunately this volume 1 of 1940 is full of errors, and inconsistencies. 

The List of Publishers is not exhaustive : we note the absence, for example, of Donald- 
son and of the Venda Book Depot, whose books are included ; and the Witwatersrand 
University Press, Johannesburg, appears in a variety of forms. 

Misspellings are all too common : Ananymous for Anonymous ; Hofmeyer for Hofmeyr ; 
Kerby and Kibby for Kirby ; Morya for Morija, etc., etc. 

Amongst the abbreviations we find Bl. meaning Bladsye in the collation and Bloem- 
fontein in the imprint ; Drbn, EL and PMB for Durban, East London and Pietermaritz- 
burg, which, however, take on any form in the body of the Catalogue, where ‘‘D8”’ and 
“Unp” occur without any elucidation in the List itself. We must guess they may mean 
demi-octavo and unpaged respectively. 

The arrangement and style of entry are far from orthodox. A joint author gets no 
credit ; prefixes are ignored, except that Mackerron becomes McKerron and is thereby 
removed from other Macs. A lone orthodox cross reference occurs at Silver ways on page 
31, in addition to Leeney in brackets. 

On page 15 we are told that ‘‘the key word to the main entry will be found in brackets 
after the title entry’. After the title entry for Nagulug, therefore, we find (Antonie de Saint 
paged and the full entry under Exupiry, notwithstanding the particulars of arrangement 
on page 3. 

It is not pleasant to pen so destructive a review of an enterprising effort, but we still 
hope for improvements in future issues. 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS, DECEMBER 1939 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


The Whole Examination 


The following have now completed the whole Elementary Stage :— 
Mary Dix, Boksburg Public Library 
Gertrude Elliot, Medical School, Cape Town University Library 
(First Class) 
Olga Grace Freeman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Agnes Mary Gentles, Witwatersrand University Library 
Madge Elizabeth Green, Johannesburg Public Library 
Esme Margaret Griffin, The State Library 
Jan Johannes Hattingh, Johannesburg Public Library 
Elizabeth Herholdt, The State Library 
Aletta Elizabeth Kuys, S.A. Public Library 
Anna Barbara Reitz, The State Library 
Elizabeth Marie Strickland, Rhodes University College Library 
Esme Joyce White, The State Library 
Margaret Woodroffe Whiteley, The State Library 
Millicent Frances Wilson, Witwatersrand University Library 


Afrikaans Literature (A) 


Two candidates entered and passed. 
Jan Johannes Hattingh, Johannesburg Public Library. 
Heila Johanna Potgieter, Germiston Public Library. 


Afrikaans Literature (B) 


Fourteen candidates entered. Eleven passed. 
Mary Dix, Boksburg Public Library 
Agnes Mary Gentles, Witwatersrand University Library 
Madge Elizabeth Green, Johannesburg Public Library 
Esme Margaret Griffin, The State Library 
Iris May Jackson, Johannesburg Public Library 
Aletta Elizabeth Kuys, S.A. Public Library 
Margaret Valerie Lewis, The State Library 
Anna Barbara Reitz, The State Library 
Elizabeth Anne Lester Smith, The State Library 
Elizabeth Marie Strickland, Rhodes University College Library 
Esme Joyce White, The State Library 
Margaret Woodroffe Whiteley, The State Library 


English Literature (A) 
Fourteen candidates entered. Nine passed. 
Ethel Anderson, S.A. Public Library 
Elizabeth Herholdt, The State Library 
Kathleen Mary Kietzman, Johannesburg Public Library 
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Aletta Elizabeth Kuys, S.A. Public Library 

Mina Rosina Ellis Leader, Grahamstown Public Library 

Sheila Elizabeth Lester, Grahamstown Public Library 

Cynthia Merrington, Johannesburg Public Library 

Elizabeth Marie Strickland, Rhodes University College Library 
Corinne Woffindin, Johannesburg Public Library 


English Literature (B) 


Three candidates entered. Two passed. 


Gertrude Elliot, Medical School, Cape Town University Library 
Jan Johannes Hattingh, Johannesburg Library 


Classification, Cataloguing, and Routine 


Thirty-one candidates entered. Eighteen passed. 


Mary Dix, Boksburg Public Library 

Geraldine Mary Dowsley, Johannesburg Public Library 
Anna Pretorius Du Toit, Stellenbosch University Library 
Mary Elsie Fielders, Johannesburg Public Library 

Agnes Mary Gentles, Witwatersrand University Library 

Jan Johannes Hattingh, Johannesburg Public Library 
Kathleen Mary Kietzman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Helena Catherina Martinson, Stellenbosch University Library 
Cynthia Merrington, Johannesburg Public Library 

Maurine Nash, S.A. Public Library 

Jacqueline Hope Ogilvie, Johannesburg Public Library 
Hester Jacoba Odendaal, Stellenbosch University Library 
Anna Barbara Reitz, The State Library 

Hilda Mary Rogers, Witwatersrand University Library 
Esme Joyce White, The State Library 

Margaret Woodroffe Whiteley, The State Library 

Millicent Frances Wilson, Witwatersrand University Library 
Corinne Woffindin, Johannesburg Public Library 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


The Whole Examination 


The following have now completed the Intermediate Stage :— 


Maris Stella Bradshaw, S.A. Public Library 

Doreen Ethie Brown, Johannesburg Public Library 

Johanna Geertruida Dijkstra, Potchefstroom University College Library 
Margaret Isabel McQueen, Durban Municipal Library 

Joyce Natalie Norman, Johannesburg Public Library 

Florrie Nottes, Johannesburg Public Library 

Lorna Percival, The State Library 

Mary Erskine Strang, Johannesburg Public Library 

Margaret Taylor, Johannesburg Public Library 


Classification 


Sixteen candidates entered. Eight passed. 


Maris Stella Bradshaw, S.A. Public Library 
Margaret Isabel McQueen, Durban Municipal Library 
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Magdalena Eulalia Malherbe, Union Education Department Library 
Joyce Natalie Norman, Johannesburg Public Library 

Florrie Nottes, Johannesburg Public Library 

Lorna Percival, The State Library 

Mary Erskine Strang, Johannesburg Public Library 

Margaret Taylor, Johannesburg Public Library 


Cataloguing 
Thirteen candidates entered. Ten passed. 

Maris Stella Bradshaw, S.A. Public Library 
Doreen Ethie Brown, Johannesburg Public Library 
Johanna Geertruida Dijkstra, Potchefstroom University College Library 
Olga Grace Freeman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Francisca Naudé, Bloemfontein Public Libra 
Joyce Natalie Norman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Florrie Nottes, Johannesburg Public Library 
Mary Erskine Strang, Johannesburg Public Library 
Margaret Taylor, Johannesburg Public Library 
Geertruida Anna van der Leij, Witwatersrand University Library 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Bibliography 
Four candidates entered and passed. 
Meredith Mary Barrett, Bethlehem Public Library 
Patricia Flora Gibson, The State Library 


Sibyl Nicholson, Natal University College Library 
Doreen Mary Scott, The State Library 


FRENCH LANGUAGE TEST 
One candidate entered and passed. 
Esme Joyce White, The State Library 
GERMAN LANGUAGE TEST 


One candidate entered and passed. 
Geertruida Anna van der Leij, Witwatersrand University Library 
Sixty-five candidates entered for the Elementary, Intermediate, and Final 
Examinations, as against forty-five in 1938. 


Transvaal 46 (26) 
Cape 14 (13) 
Natal 
O.F.S. 

65 (45) 


The figures in brackets are for 1938. 
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JUNE EXAMINATIONS 


At a meeting of the Examinations Sub-committee held on 14th February, 
the question of June examinations was fully discussed (cf. Scheme of examinations, 
par. 6). Asa result of the circular, sent out on the 2nd January, 66 candidates 
(40 for the Elementary and 26 for the Intermediate) expressed a wish for special 
examinations in June, and the Committee recommended that June examinations 
be held experimentally this year. 


(a) Closing date for entry 


Students wishing to enter for the examinations must send in their names 
to The Hon. Secretary, S.A. Library Association, Box 397, Pretoria, not 
later than 15th April, 1940. Completed entry forms must be returned not 
later than 15th May. 


(b) Dates of examinations (subject to alteration) 


June 3. 9-12 Elementary Afrikaans 
2- 5 Elementary Routine, etc. 
June 4. 9-12 Elementary English 
2-5 
June 5. 9-12 Intermediate Classification I 
2- 5 Intermediate Classification II 
June 6. 9-12 Intermediate Cataloguing I 
2- 5 Intermediate Cataloguing IT 


FURTHER RESOLUTIONS OF EXAMINATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


Foreign language tests. It was agreed that Italian be accepted as a modern 
language. 

Books in the examination room. In addition to the provision of the A.-A. 
and Cutter’s Rules, the Committee recommended that one of the Lists of Subject 
Headings also be available at the Intermediate Cataloguing Examination (Prac- 
tical), z.e. A.L.A., 1911, or any edition of Sears. Candidates must state on their 
scripts which is used. This recommendation shall not come into force until 
December, 1940. 

“Evidence of consistent study’ (Scheme of examinations, par. 10). It was 
evident that not all students had observed this paragraph. In order to impress 
its importance upon future candidates special attention would be drawn to it 
in the remaining issues of S.A.L. for 1940. Further it was agreed to remind 
examiners that such work should be taken into consideration when marking. 

Thesis for Diploma with Honours. An application from Mrs. Knox-Shaw 
was approved for the following subject as a thesis for the Diploma with Honours 
(Scheme, par. 17): South African anonyma and pseudonyma, on condition 
that she may not monopolize this subject for more than three years. 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


Elementére Afrikaanse Letterkunde 


Daar is ongetwyfeld vooruitgang in die kennis van die Afrikaanse letter- 
kunde en die wyse waarop dit meegedeel word. Studente toon al meer dat 
hulle begrip van skrywers en tydsomstandighede vaster word. MHulle kennis 
toon die tekens van betroubaarheid. Ek moet alleen nog waarsku teen onnou- 
keurige taalgebruik en die gebrek aan enige metode by sommige kandidate. 
Presiesheid in taalbeheer en begrip van die feite bly die belangrikste vereiste. 
’n Metodiese gees doen vanself alles reg en het nie verdere raad nodig nie. 

C. M. VAN DEN HEEVER 
Bibliography 

The standard of the papers was by no means high. Although all four 
students passed, their answers were very similar and lacked enthusiasm. Actual 
text-book work had been done well for the most part, and standard questions 
like “‘what is the difference between relief and intaglio”” were answered compe- 
tently. But there was little evidence of independent reading or of independent 
interest in wider aspects of the subject. The candidates’ knowledge of printing 
and book production was particularly poor and they seemed to have a very narrow 
acquaintance with finely printed books. ‘Their whole outlook was too narrow 
and too much confined to parrot-learning and South African practice; they 
showed little interest in overseas achievements and current trends. 

The style of the papers was not what should be expected in a final profes- 
sional examination, and the spelling was very poor indeed, no candidate seeming 
capable of spelling even Encyclopaedia Britannica correctly. 

H. Mews 
P. FREER 


Elementary Classification, Cataloguing, and Routine 


The standard of the papers was on the average very poor—there being only 
one first class awarded and a total of eighteen passes out of the thirty-one 
candidates who wrote the examination. 

Classification. This section was not badly answered. Several candidates 
were insecure about the building of numbers. 

Cataloguing. Attention to detail and neatness was lacking. Candidates did 
not appear to have grasped the main ideas of cataloguing, i.e. that there are 
definite rules to be followed, and that whatever code of rules is used, consistency 
must be observed. Simple definitions of collation, imprint, etc., can be learnt 
by heart to ensure accuracy. 

Filing. The elements of filing are an essential part of the knowledge neces- 
sary to every junior. It is important that the rules governing filing for a dictionary 
catalogue be thoroughly mastered. 

Routine. This section, which should be most easily answered, was handled 
badly. Questions No. 7 and 8 were not properly read or were misunderstood by 
several candidates, and were in consequence incorrectly answered. 

G. F. ELLIOTT 
M. W. SHILLING 
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Intermediate Classification 

The standard of work offered by Classification students at the last exam- 
inations was not very high. No student had read much beyond the essential 
passages in the set textbooks. Most students had memorized just sufficient to 
obtain a pass, one or two only had fully understood what they had read. In 
the practical work nearly all students suffered from lack of experience in the 
use of Dewey. The Practical papers submitted scored less marks than the 
Theoretical. Librarians should make every effort to allow students opportunities 
of classifying books of all kinds before they sit for the examination. The work 
would all have to be checked but it would lead to better-trained classifiers in 
the future. The majority of students did not know their Merrill. Several of 
the questions set were based on Merrill decisions. Very few students appreciated 
this. Allowing the use of a textbook in the examination room is an em- 
barrassment to the student who does not know his textbook thoroughly. 
Once again a few students relied entirely on the index: one student, when 
asked to classify a book on the Island of Ascension, quickly looked up Ascen- 
sion in the index and gave the number 232.5. There were 16 students, 5 
failed in both sections, 2 passed Theory and failed Practical, and 1 passed 
Practical and failed Theory. 


R. F. KENNEDY 
E. A. BorLAND 


Intermediate Cataloguing 


On the whole candidates answered an easy paper unimaginatively. They 
tend to rely too much on a knowledge of the Code rules. In some cases lack of 
experience was evident—the fault may be of chiefs who do not give entrants 
sufficient opportunity to try their hands. There is a marked lack of wider 
reading, both on the subject of cataloguing and on general subjects. Most of 
the answers given could have been written without reading beyond the Code 
and Sharp, giving only the bare essentials and ignoring the finer implications 
of cataloguing. 

We must bear in mind that this is the final examination in cataloguing, 
and that the candidates should be expected to be able to take charge of the 
entire cataloguing operations of an average library. Memory test questions 
were quite well done—the questions on the Code in the theoretical paper and 
the main entries in the practical—yet even in the main entries no mention was 
made of accession numbers, tracings, or shelf list entries. 

But questions calling for a little thoughtful consideration were poor. 

In the theoretical paper the vision of the candidates was too much bounded 
by the general principles summarized in Sharp. While this may be sufficient 
evidence of knowledge to secure a pass, it will not produce intelligent cataloguers, 
who think around every step from a utility point of view. In dealing with unit 
cards very few made clear the relation between these and central cataloguing, or 
made the point that a release from the time-consuming production of cards would 
enable assistants to devote more time to personal service. Only one mentioned 
the usefulness of the sheaf for making carbon copies for union catalogues. Most 
disposed of the printed catalogue in a few lines as an obsolete form, and only 
one or two again mentioned class lists as a practical variant. 
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In the practical paper the added entries were for the most part done in a 
slapdash fashion, and index entries were usually unimaginative and inadequate. 
Candidates seemed to have no vision of the functioning of the entries in the 
catalogue, of the readers consulting them. In most cases the added entries were 
simply taken from the key word(s) in the title, and the preface and contents had 
evidently not been read at all. In Lakhovsky’s book on Cosmic Rays, for in- 
stance, not more than two or three candidates gave any entry or reference for 
cancer, while it was evident from the preliminaries that this was an important 
part of the book. 

Index entries for the classified catalogue simply repeated the added entries, 
completely ignoring the relative or analytical aspects of the index. Almost 
without exception candidates gave entries such as this :— 


Education—call no., 
Citizenship—call no., 


presumably content to send the reader to class 370 for all books on citizenship. 

The annotations were mediocre. More often than not they did not give 
any information that could not have been deduced from the title-page, and the 
point of the books was completely missed. ‘Taking Lakhovsky again, a note 
that “the practical applications of the author’s theories have had dramatic 
results” is useless when neither the title nor the annotation make any mention 
of the nature of the theories or the applications. 

It is recommended that tutors give more attention to these points in future. 

The fault at the bottom of the general mediocrity of the papers seems to 
be the old one of insufficient breadth and depth of general knowledge and 
adaptability—without which no one can catalogue competently and which 
would help the candidate at least to improvise an intelligent answer. 

Writing was poor and expression for the most part pedestrian. Only two 
candidates showed real grip and pugnacity. Examination conditions upset the 
spelling faculty—inexcusably in a subject where accuracy is all-important. 

Some papers showed blatant signs of haste, implying lack of system in 
treatment. 

Students must realize the importance of reading current journals, and of 
visiting other libraries to see other people’s catalogues from the readers’ view- 
point. They must realize how vital it is to study the subject consistently, and 
how advisable to take the correspondence course to guide them to the wider 
reading which they so apparently neglect. Above all, they must get every scrap 
of practical experience that they possibly can. As a bare minimum the pupil 
cataloguer should work carefully through the practical exercises in the corres- 
pondence course. But a really comprehensive knowledge can best be gained if 
the assistant develops the habit of cataloguing mentally every publication 
passing through his hands which seems to present any unusual features, and 
to consult more experienced opinion, or an approved entry, in case of doubt. 

The papers set were not, perhaps, above criticism. In the first the questions 
lent themselves perhaps too readily to mere textbook reproduction. Neverthe- 
less, the student who had read widely had plenty of scope for expressing his 
original ideas. 

In the practical paper the two titles involving foreign languages might be 
regarded as being not entirely legitimate. But surely a certificated cataloguer 
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should be capable of applying the rule for title-pages in more than one language 
and to tackle a simple title in a foreign language intelligently, even if he is not 
fully conversant with the language. They were both documents of a type which 
might be expected to fall to the share of any cataloguer to deal with. 

The time-honoured wording of the practical paper is not specific enough. 
Some candidates merely gave headings for added entries, without setting out 
the entries at all, while others spent a lot of time on mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion of entries—as the instructions in their present form rather needlessly seem 
to imply—and so left too little time to digest the contents and other explanatory 
matter. 

In the index entries in most cases merely a brief indication was given of 
the entries required, no attempt being made to set out the entries as they would 
appear in an actual catalogue—vide the example quoted above. We should like 
to recommend the following rewording for future papers :— 

“Ten prospectuses are placed before you. These are to be catalogued as for 

a dictionary catalogue. 

Write out full main entries for each. 

For one (to be specified) set out all secondary entries, under subjects, 

‘titles, and/or any other necessary headings, exactly as you would for an 
actual catalogue. 

For the other nine, write down the headings for added entries in the correct 

form for the catalogue, but do not write out the entries in full. 

In addition, set out in the exact form in which they would appear in the 

catalogue, the index entries that should be provided in the case of a 

classified catalogue.” 

D. H. VARLEY 
E. HARTMANN 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the borrower who announced to the assistant on duty that he had come to 
dismember himself? And of the assistant who ordered a consignment of 
books to be bound in bias binding ? 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


Johannesburg. Public Library. Schools Library. A very successful meeting of school 
principals, school librarians, and others interested was held in the Johannesburg Public 
Library in November. Councillor Freeman was in the chair. Inspector Robb reviewed 
the Report of the Transvaal Education Committee in so far as it affected libraries. 
Miss L. E. Taylor read a comprehensive paper on library work in schools, and Mr. 
Kennedy and Miss A. H. Smith also addressed the meeting. 

South African Library Association. Tvansvaal Branch. School and Children’s Library 
Section. ‘The Constitution drafted by the Committee has been accepted by the Branch 
Committee and by the Branch as a whole, and now awaits the sanction of the Adminis- 
trative Council. 

‘i inaugural meeting of the whole section is being planned to be held early in 
pril. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SECRETARY FOR THE INTERIOR 


P.O. Box 397, 
Pretoria, 
January 8, 1940 
The Secretary for the Interior, 
Union Buildings, 

Pretoria 
Sir, 

LIBRARIES IN WAR-TIME 

The Administrative Council of the South African Library Association 
desires me to hand you the following resolution :— 

Unanimously resolved: that the Union Government, Provincial Adminis- 

trations, and other library authorities be urged to make timely provision 

for the inevitable increase in library services during war-time. 

The reasons for increasing financial support of libraries, both national and 
local, during war-time will be apparent to you ; e.g. preserving the morale of the 
people, counteracting the unsettled and undesirable atmosphere which war 
always produces and keeping alive the spirit of civilization, providing accurate 
and up-to-date information on world affairs, etc., etc. 

Experience during the last war proved beyond argument that libraries are 
even more essential during times of national emergency than in normal times. 
It is during times of crises that people make most use of libraries both for educa- 
tional and recreational purposes, and the spread of libraries and library service 
should be encouraged by every means in a Government’s power. 

In the rural areas, perhaps even more than elsewhere, is the lack of libraries 
particularly regrettable, and the Administrative Council has no hesitation in 
calling attention once again to the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on the Libraries of the Union of South Africa. Of the adult rural 
European population in the Union more than 98 per cent. are at present delibe- 
rately denied library facilities. In the Inter-Departmental Report the Govern- 
ment was recommended to give a “strong lead” to the Union, and if it will only 
do so in the practical manner indicated in the Report it can be expected that the 
Provinces will not be slow to do their part. 

For generations now there has been a crying need for proper library services 
in South Africa and, although it is in the rural areas that the need is most pain- 
fully and shamefully evident, the position in the vast majority of urban areas is 
almost equally disturbing. An uncultivated and illiterate section of the popula- 
tion, such as permeates the Union, is not only a disgrace: it is a deadly danger 
in any democracy. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. M. STIRLING 
Hon. Secretary 


: 
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February 2, 1940 
The Hon. Secretary, 
South African Library Association, 
P.O. Box 397 
Pretoria 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 8th January, transmitting a resolution 
by your Association wherein the Government and Provincial Administrations 
are urged to make timely provision for the increase in library services during 
the war, I have to inform you that the Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Libraries was again considered by the Provincial Consultative 
Committee at its recent meeting. 

The Minister of Finance and Education, who attended the meeting as 
Deputy Chairman, laid special stress on the necessity for the development of 
library services in the rural areas. He also indicated that the Treasury would be 
prepared to consider sympathetically the question of financial assistance with a 
view to the extension of library services. 

The Minister, however, pointed out that it was necessary, as a first step 
in the direction of the extension contemplated, for the Provinces to appoint 
Library Advisory Committees. The Executive Committee of the Transvaal 
Province has already indicated its readiness to appoint such a Committee and 
it is hoped that the other Provinces will do the same. 

You will observe that a definite arrangement was achieved at the Consul- 
tative Committee meeting and it is trusted that the community, and especially 
the rural community, will reap the fruits of this arrangement in the near future. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. B. er, 
for Secretary for the Interior 


UNION GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


In Volume 3, p. 94, January 1936, we published a list of final U.G. and 
S.C. papers published each year since 1910. The Government Printer has now 
kindly supplemented these to 1938 :— 


U.G. S.C. 
1935 50 13-17 
1936 55 19-21 
1937 62 17 
1938 54 13 (Nos. 4, 5, and 6 not printed) 


In addition the Government Printer has arranged to supply us monthly 
with a list of the publications issued during the month. Below is the list for 
January & February, 1940 :— 


; 


UNION GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


~ 


33/1939—Population Census Report, Part VIII: Dwellings 
37/1939—Report of the Departmental Committee on the Form 
of Spelling of Geographical Names 
40/1939—Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau, 
1936/38 
43/1939—Report of the Department of Justice for 1938 
44/1939 Report of the Central Road Transportation Board, 
1938/39 
46/1939—Report of the Controller and Auditor-General, 1938/39 
52/1939—Report of the Commissioner for Mental Hygiene, 1938 
53/1939—Report ot the Miners Phthisis Board for Year 1938/39 
54/1939—Report of the Native Affairs Commission, 1937/38 
55/1939—Report of the Controller and Auditor-General on 
Railways and Harbours Accounts, 1938/39 
56/1939—Report of the Division of Forestry, 1938/39 
57/1939—Report of the Department of Public Health, 1938/39 
58/1939—Report of the Commissioner for Inland Revenue 
1938/39 
59/1939—Report of the Union Department of Education 1938 
1/1940—Estimates of Expenditure from Revenue Funds 
1940/41 
2/1940—Estimates of Additional Expenditure, 1939/40 
8/1940—Report of the Urbanised Areas Committee 
13/1940—Report of the Land and Agricultural Bank, 1939 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Cape Town. Free library service. Negotiations are proceeding for a free library scheme in 
Cape Town, embracing not only the South African Public Library but all suburban 
libraries. Final agreement has not yet been reached, but it is hoped that a scheme will 
be agreed to sufficiently early this year to enable the City Council to provide for the 
necessary financial commitments ... When the Board of Trustees of the South African 
Public Library first drew the attention of the City Council to the ‘“‘parlous”’ state of the 
library they suggested that its functions as a municipal lending library and as a national 
reference library should be separated... Later the trustees agreed that the time had 
arrived when Cape Town should be provided with free facilities for reading, and 
entered into negotiations with the City Council and suburban libraries with a view to 
drawing up a co-operative scheme. It was revealed that the existing libraries together 
reached only about four per cent. of the people, and there was practically no provision for 
children. Judged by the experience of other South African towns at least 20 per cent. 
of the population should be registered readers. The scheme then considered was a 
central administrative reference and lending library with branches in the residential 
areas... There would, of course, be a direct telephone connexion between the 
branches and the central library, and a light motor book-van could be used to speed up 
the interchange of books... The cost of conducting a free library system and taking 
over the suburban libraries has not yet been estimated by the negotiating parties. 
Further meetings will be held, after which representations will again be made to the 
City Council. (Cape argus, 19. Jan., 1940.) 
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Society for Book Distribution. Increasing interest has been aroused in the Asso- 
ciation for the Distribution of Books, which was founded in August, and more than 
1,000 books will be ordered shortly. The Book Selection Committee appointed by the 
association has held its first meeting. The Administrator of the Cape, Captain F. 
Joubert, is honorary president of the association and the Provincial Administration has 
made a contribution towards its funds. 

The following bodies have already contributed or promised assistance to the 
association : The A.C.V.V., the Jagger Bequest, the Skakel-Komitee, the Spreekuur, 
Parow-Goodwood branch, the National Council of Women, the Helpmekaar, the 
Vroue-Landbouvereniging, the New Education Fellowship, the South African 
Teachers’ Association, the Union of English-speaking South Africans and the Provincial 
Education Department. 

In addition, the Openbare Afrikaans-Nederlandse Boekery and the South African 
Public Library have placed a large number of books at the disposal of the association. 
The administration hopes from the start to supply books to about 35 centres. The 
scheme has in view particularly the requirements of the country reader. 

The book selection committee recommends as its policy that the association, 
wherever possible, keep in touch with its readers through the assisting societies and 
institutions and develop its library in accordance with the requirements of its readers. 

As a preliminary policy the ratios between the various classes of books have been 
stipulated : Fiction, non-fiction, 75 per cent., 25 percent.; adult, juvenile, 60 per cent., 
40 per cent. ; Afrikaans, English, 75 per cent., 25 per cent. 

Arrangements are being made with publishers to supply the association with new 
books, the covers of which have been specially strengthened. ‘The trustees of the 
South African Public Library have agreed to the administration and housing of the 
books in their building. 

As soon as the books have been arranged on the shelves and classified the distribu- 
tion service will be initiated. On receipt from representative groups of bodies in the 
Cape Province of £1, payable twice a year, each will receive a box containing 50 books 
for eel among its members. The box should be returned within five or six 
months. 

The selection committee comprises Mr. Paul Ribbink, Librarian of Parliament, 
Chairman ; Professor A. H. Murray, Vice-chairman ; Mr. R. Immelman, Librarian, 
University of Cape Town, Secretary ; Mrs. Loopuyt; Mrs. Geyer; Miss Goldblatt; 
Mr. E. T. Logie; and Mr. D.H. Varley, Librarian of the South African Public Library, 
together with representatives of the above-mentioned bodies. (Cape times, 7. Feb., 1940.) 


Grahamstown. Public Library. From the Annual report ;— 


1938 1939 

Subscribers Adults 574 543 

Children 46 65 
Issues Books 66,830 66,515 

Periodicals 10,338 10,790 

Total 77,168 77,305 
Expenditure £1,224. 9s. 8d. 
Income is. 
Grants Provincial £270 £270 

Municipal nil £15 


Additional shelving was provided to relieve congestion. Children were granted 
more space; and a widening taste in the choice of books, and more familiarity in the 
use of the encyclopaedia were shown. ‘The Municipality decided to restore the grant, 
which had been cut off for two years. [But £15 does not go very far!—Ed.] Contribu- 
tions were made from withdrawals to the Municipal Native Library and the new 
Native Secondary School, as well as to the Prince Alfred Infirmary, the Mental Hospital, 
and the Primary School. 


ohannesburg. Public Library. The Library has issued a very exhaustive and generously 


illustrated record of a year’s work, which is well worth perusal. The key-note of the 
report is a general increase in activities, coupled with numerous requests for still further 
extension of services. Detailed accounts are given of the various services—the Travel- 
ling Library, the Branch Libraries, the Hospital Library and the Schools Library— 
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previously noted in S.A.L. Another interesting development is the Municipal Reference 
Library, established “‘to collect, catalogue, index, and arrange books, periodicals, and 
other material relating to municipal government and the work of the various municipal 
departments’. Public documents are received currently from municipalities throughout 
South Africa and from the leading local authorities in the United Kingdom, the Domi- 
nions, and the United States. All the chief South African newspapers are received, 
and all items relating to municipal affairs are cut and the clippings classified and filed. 
A monthly bulletin drawing attention to articles from a wide range of periodicals on 
various aspects of municipal affairs is published regularly. 

A cine-camera has been purchased for the Library, and all the City Council’s 
cine-photography is under the control of the Library. Films have been taken of Safety 
First, Zoo and Parks (in colour), and the Travelling Library. 

At the meeting of the Transvaal Branch in November the following announce- 
ments concerning the Library were made :— 

The City Council has recommended that as from 1st July, 1940, only matriculated 
persons be appointed as junior clerical assistants in the Library Department, and 
that the certificates of either the Library Association or of the South African Library 
Association be regarded as essential for promotion. 

A short course of lectures in library work was to be started early in 1940 for 
teachers and for teachers in training. 

The City Council has agreed to the temporary exchange of the Reference Lib- 
rarian with the Reference Librarian of the Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 

The City Council has started a second non-European library, and, in collaboration 
with the Chamber of Mines, has established a second hospital library. The Chamber 
of Mines will pay for the establishment and the Johannesburg Public Library for its 
future maintenance. 


New York. Columbia University Library. In January the Library opened a lending service 
designed to supply current books, both fiction and non-fiction, promptly after publica- 
tion, supported by fees comparable with those charged by commercial lending 
libraries. The service is available only to members of the University—the teaching, 
— and maintenance staffs, with their immediate families, and registered 
students. 


Potchefstroom. Municipal Carnegie Library. From the Annual report :— 


1938 1939 
Subscribers 1920 1960 
Issues 101,408 96,447 


The decreased circulation is attributed to the increased activity of commercial 
lending libraries, and attention is drawn to the facilities offered by the Public Library 
which no commercial library can provide. 

Special periodicals are to be provided for the Juvenile Library and as soon as the 
present building is enlarged the Committee intends to place a separate room at the 
disposal of children. 


Wynberg. Public Library. From the Annual report :— 


1938 1939 
Subscribers 870 896 
Issues 66,685 
Expenditure £1,246. 6s. 5d. 
Income £1,249. 17s. 4d. 


The provision and issue of books of an informative and educational character is 
making steady progress, non-fiction issues having increased from 13.9 per cent. to 
14.5 per cent. 

A prominent feature during the year has been a series of book displays drawing 
the attention of readers to books of special interest under the classification chosen. 
3,358 books were re-circulated by means of these displays. 

Reservation of books increased from 2,167 to 2,786 
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DUPLICATE PERIODICALS 


The Johannesburg Public Library will shortly have to dispose of the following perio- 
dicals. Libraries or institutions which require them to complete their sets, and which are 
willing to pay railage, should communicate with the Librarian, Public Library, Johannesburg. 
Many of the years listed are incomplete. 

A.S.E.A. journal. 1932, 1936. 

African chemist and druggist. 1931. 

African Tewish world. 1931-32. 

African land and home journal. 1926. 

African observer. 1937. 

African oxygen and acetylene journal. 1935-36, 1938. 

African radio announcer. 1931-32. 

African sugar and cotton planter. 1925. 

African trade organiser. 1922-23, 1926. 

African trades journal. 1921-23. 

American chemical society journal. 1921. 

American city. 1924. 

American geographical society. Bulletin. Index 1852-1915. 

American institute of electrical engineers. 1925-26. 

American museum of natural history. Bulletin. vol. 62, 1931; vol. 48, 1923 (incomplete). 

American society for testing materials. Standards and tentative standards. Index. 1936. 

Anthropos. 1931. 

Australia. Official yearbook. nos. 11-15, 1917-22; nos. 19-24, 1926-31. 

Australasian institute of mining and metallurgy. Proceedings. 1932-36. 

Autocar imperial yearbook. 1913. 

Aviation in Africa. 1930-31. 

Berliner Monatshefte. July-Dec. 1936. 

Boletin de Propaganda. Porte de Lourenco Marques. 1929-30. 

Braby’s South African commercial directory. 1934. 

Brazil, Republic of. Ministry of agriculture. Department of minerals. Avulso. nos. 
1, 4-10, 12-33, 41 (Monographs no. 11, 1936). Boletin nos. 1, 7-17, 18-22, 24-25, 
28-29, 37, 41, 81-83. Department of agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Boletin nos. 44—46, 51-52, 63, 65, 71-72, 75, 78-80. 

British association for the advancement of science. 1831-32, 1834-35, 1837-47, 1849- 
58, 1860-1900, 1902-09, 1911-17. 

British chemical abstracts. Indexes. 1928-36. 

British chess magazines. 1936-37. 

British industries. 1928. (1931-1932.) 

British journal of psychology. 1915. 

British medical journal. 1903-9, 1911-20, 1922-29, 1932-38. 

British South African export gazette. 1935-36, 1937-38. 

British standard specifications. nos. 2, 4, 7-12, 15, 23-24, 28, 31, 37, 43, 44-47, 51, 53, 
63, 67, 74, 76, 78, 90, 92-94, 97, 98, 103, 122, 131-32, 227, 403. 

British steel maker. 1936-38. 

Builder. 1900, 1904-05, 1907-13, 1915, 1917-29, 1935. 

Building. 1918, 1921-24. 

Building news. 1897, 1907, 1910, 1917-19, 1922. 

Building science abstracts (G.B.). 1931-32. 

Building world. 1907-10, 1911-20. 

Bulletin. 1933-34. 

France. Bulletin officiel de la propriété industrielle. 1928-29, 1935. 

Buyer. 1936-38. 

Cabinet maker. 1924, 1931-32. 

Caledonian. 1924, 1931. 

Canada trade index. 1930. 

Canadian geographical journal. 1937. 

Canadian mining journal. 1930-31. 
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Canadian mining review. 1903-04, 1906. 

Canadian trade abroad. 1936. 

Canada’s weekly. 1936-38. 

Careers guide. 1933-36, 1938. 

Carnegie institution of Washington. Yearbook 23. 1924. 

Catalogue of British scientific and technical books. 1921. 

Chemical age. 1923-26, 1928-30. 

Chemical age yearbook. 1929, 1933. 

Chemical and metallurgical engineering. 1916-18, 1921-22, 1926, 1928. 
Compressed air magazine. 1926-27. 


TRANSVAAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Pretoria, 
P.O. Box 423, 
24th February, 1940. 
Circular Minute No. 11 of 1940 
To: Principals of Normal Colleges and Inspectors of Education 
(for their information) 


REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMISSION : 1939 
NORMAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES : (par. 587) 


I am directed to append hereto the recommendations of the Education 
Commission regarding normal college libraries : 


587. In the matter of libraries and library science the Normal Colleges should stand 
in a class by themselves. They are really institutions of university rank and should be 
treated as such for library purposes. 


We recommend :— 

(a) That each of the Normal Colleges be encouraged and assisted to establish a first- 
class library. 

(b) That provision be made for the adequate control of the Normal College Library, 
the ideal being that each should have a fully trained librarian in charge. 

(c) That a short course in librarianship be given annually at each Normal College 
and that all students should take it. 

This would include book selection for children. 

As far as (a) is concerned, increased assistance has recently been granted 
to normal colleges. 

Regarding (b), the Department is not prepared to approve the appoint- 
ment of a full-time librarian. 

The Department is prepared to accept the recommendations contained 
in (c) and I am to ask you to be good enough to take steps to introduce 
such a course forthwith. 

(Signed for Secretary) 


Transvaal Education Department. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 


A REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS 
MADE WHILE ON EXCHANGE IN ENGLAND AND 
DURING A TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
1938-39 


by 
L. E. TAyYLor, B.A. 
Children’s Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library 


(Continued from p. 137) 
Direct Guidance of the Child 


It is taken for granted that the most important function of the children’s 
librarian is to assist the children in their choice of books, and to influence 
them in their selection in every way possible. The extent to which this is 
done varies greatly in different libraries. In most of the libraries I visited 
in England, the children’s librarian was kept very much occupied by the 
ordinary routine of issuing and discharging books. ‘The American libraries, 
with larger staffs, are able to give more of the librarian’s time to the task of 
making direct contact with the child. This was seen in its most extreme 
form in the children’s libraries of ‘Toronto 

In Boys’ and Girls’ House, the librarians are not concerned with any 
of the routine work except the enrolment of new borrowers. All work of 
issuing and discharging books is carried on by junior assistants, who are not 
allowed to offer advice to the children. There are usually at least two lib- 
rarians in the main lending library at Boys’ and Girls’ House. ‘They are 
kept fully occupied in talking to the children about books, and assisting them 
to make their choice. The arrangement of the books has been greatly simpli- 
fied. Toronto has evolved an arrangement for children’s books, which, to 
quote from the title of the schedule, is ‘under headings which represent the 
reading interests of boys and girls.” The card catalogue is retained as a 
staff tool. It has been partly discarded, all that remains being the shelf 
list, and an alphabetical title index of the books. -The children are not 
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encouraged to use the catalogue for themselves. Any question can be 
answered by the librarian, and certainly a most friendly atmosphere existed 
between librarian and child. ‘The children showed not the slightest diffidence 
in approaching any of the librarians. 

Although most admirable work is being carried out by the children’s 
libraries of Toronto, I believe that the methods adopted tend towards too 
great simplification. The children are being taught to know and love the 
best books, but they are not being taught to find things for themselves, or 
how to use the simplest library tools. When they leave the Children’s Room, 
I cannot help but feel that they take with them very little real knowledge of 
how to use a library, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the highly individual 
treatment they have received. 

Every American library realizes the importance of the children’s libra- 
rian, but nowhere else did I see quite so much importance attached to her 
omniscience as in Toronto. The tendency elsewhere was more to teach the 
child to find out facts for himself. The children’s libraries of Rochester, in 
close co-operation with the schools, did much excellent work in this direction. 
A circular issued by the education authorities, following an invitation from 
the library to the teachers of Rochester to bring their classes to the library, 
states :-— 


“Teachers of grades three to eight inclusive are invited to bring their 
classes to the nearest library once a year for instruction in the use of 
the library. ‘This instruction will follow a definite graded plan. Its 
purpose is to develop the understanding of the principles underlying 
the arrangement of a library room, to develop the ability to help them- 
selves through the use of the card catalog and the simple library tools, 
and to develop confidence and assurance in the use of the library.” 


It seems that this is the most suitable light in which to regard the child 
and his library training. It cannot be expected that the child will have entire 
independence in the use of the library, and indeed, it is highly desirable 
that he should have contact with a librarian who will be able to direct and 
assist him tactfully in his choice of books. At the same time, it is important 
to remember that the child must be trained not only to read the right books, 
but to find them for himself, i.e. to use the library to its fullest, and this 
training is not to be accomplished by continual spoon feeding. 

The constant presence of a competent librarian, familiar with every 
aspect of children’s reading, and able to advise the child at all times, is a 
feature of every children’s library which I visited in America. Conditions 
in England, as I have said, are not so happy. In the libraries of East Ham, 
a trained children’s librarian was to be found only in the Central Children’s 
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Library. In the branch libraries, although the children’s rooms were sepa- 
rated by glass screens from the adult lending library, the same issue and 
return counters were used for both departments, and there was no assistant 
actually present in the children’s room. The result was that no direct contact 
with the children was possible, or, if it was made, it was of such a hurried 
nature as to be valueless. Only supervision was possible, and this super- 
vision was rather of the schoolroom type. One of the first impressions gained 
when visiting a children’s library in the United States was of the complete 
absence of the formal discipline which prevails in many English libraries. 
The children of the Central Library in East Ham were accustomed to enter 
the library on tiptoe, choose their books hurriedly, discuss them with their 
friends, if at all, in hushed tones, and go away as quickly as possible. They 
were inclined to regard the librarian and her assistants as mentors, rather 
than guides, and their reserve was hard to break down. They were not 
accustomed to ask for advice, and seldom made friendly overtures. 

In the libraries in the United States the children entered the room 
gaily, spoke in normal voices, discussed their books with their friends and 
with the librarians, and generally appeared to regard the library as a place 
where they were sure of a welcome and of enjoying themselves. Despite this 
completely free atmosphere, there was no unruliness, and the question of 
discipline, which seems to cause so much thought in English libraries, did 
not arise at all. 

It is far easier to help children and to influence their reading if this 
friendly atmosphere can be inculcated. There is no need for them to become 
in any way out of hand, provided that they are interested in their library and 
the books. It is normal for a child to make a certain amount of noise, and 
I believe the hushed and tiptoe approach to the children’s room to be the 
wrong one, one which is calculated to increase the barriers of reserve which 
we are so anxious to break down between librarian and child. 


Story Hours and Story Readings 


It is generally considered that no children’s library functions properly 
unless it includes story hours among its regular activities. I was present at 
a celebration held in the children’s room of the New York Central Library 
one Saturday afternoon. The occasion was the twenty-eighth birthday of 
the children’s room, and the celebration included a puppet show and story 
telling. Nearly two hundred children were present, and one of the librarians 
told a Norse fairy tale. The children obviously enjoyed it, but the impression 
gained was that the group was too large, and the whole occasion was too 
formal for the story to have much effect. ‘The idea and aim of story telling 
is to encourage the children to read the story for themselves. But if all the 
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children who heard the story were to demand the same book at once, or 
even similar books, most of them would be disappointed, and possibly 
discouraged. ‘The story hour, to be really effective, must be an intimate 
affair, with a maximum of thirty listeners. Even then, the children may be 
roused to enthusiasm for one particular book, and half of them will not be 
able to obtain it immediately. And children, especially the small children 
to whom the story hour appeals, have short memories, and are not likely, 
like adults, to keep book-lists of books to be read in the future. I think the 
story hour’s chief merit is that it encourages children to visit the library 
and helps to form an atmosphere of friendliness between the librarians and 
the borrowers. In other words, the story hour is a good advertisement for 
the library. Anything that serves to make the children feel that a library is 
a pleasant place to come to is to be encouraged, but I think it is fantastic to 
pretend that the story hour can have any real influence on the literary taste 
of the children. 

In the Harlem branch of the New York Public Libraries, a common 
sight in the children’s room was a group of very small children, not yet old 
enough to be readers themselves, who had accompanied their older brothers 
and sisters to the library. Once every hour, one of the librarians found time, 
even if it was only for ten minutes, to read aloud to such a group of children. 
This was indeed training readers at an early age, and at the same time the 
children received a lasting impression of the library as a pleasant place, and 
of the librarian as a friend. 

I believe that informal readings of this nature have as much if not far 
more value than the formal story hour, which entails a great amount of 
preparation and time for a very small result. Informal readings to small 
groups of children give all the advantages of the story hour. The only 
drawback is that a larger staff must be provided than is usually found in 
children’s libraries in South Africa or in England, if these readings are to 
be a regular part of the library activities. I believe, also, that the words of 
the author are better than the more halting utterances of even the most 
fluent story teller. 

At Boys’ and Girls’ House in Toronto, I saw an interesting experiment 
which was being tried as a variation of the story hour. About fifty children 
were gathered together in a small lecture room which was equipped with an 
epidiascope. One librarian read aloud from a story book, while her assistant 
showed on the screen illustrations from the book. The stories read on the 
morning when I was there were Beatrix Potter’s Tale of Mrs. Tiggywinkle and 
Pinocchio, which was being run as a serial. The children, whose ages ranged 
from five to ten or eleven years, appeared to enjoy the entertainment very 
much. I was told that there was an enormous demand for the books read 
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aloud in this manner, and that the serial treatment of the longer story meant 
that the book was kept fresh in children’s memories for a longer time. 


All these activities, story hours and story readings, formal, or of the 
more spontaneous nature, can only be carried out successfully when the 
library is within easy walking distance of the child’s home. With libraries 
situated as is the Children’s Library in the Central Library, Johannesburg, 
visiting the library is something of an expedition. No child is going to make 
a long journey by tram for the sake of half an hour’s story telling. ‘The 
story hour or story reading is an appropriate activity in branch libraries 
which the child can reach in a few minutes’ walk from his home. 


The question of accommodation for the story hour sometimes proves a 
difficulty. In the library at East Ham, there was no possible place in which 
story hours could have been held, so all attempts at holding them had to be 
abandoned. Most American libraries have, in the central library, and in 
the larger branch libraries, special rooms for story hours. The Central 
Library at Rochester has a story hour room which is approached through a 
secret door concealed in the shelving at one end of the main children’s 
room, a romantic device which, though introduced originally to preserve 
the architectural unity of the main room, delights the children who pass 
through it every week to the story hour. Boys’ and Girls’ House, Toronto, 
was originally a private house, and although in many ways it is extremely 
inconvenient as a library, it has the advantage that there are numerous 
small rooms, one for story hours, one for the little children to enjoy their 
picture books in, one for lectures, and so on. In some of the smaller branch 
libraries visited in America, the story hour room was not more than an 
alcove or bay at one end of the main children’s room, and the story hour and 
the other activities of the library were carried on at the same time. But in 
every case some provision was made for the story hour, so that a degree of 
privacy and quiet was secured. Special story hour rooms were the exception 
in the English libraries I visited. 


Library Lectures 


In the Central Library, East Ham, two series of lectures, one for adults 
and one for children were held every winter. Professional lecturers were 
engaged, and the subjects of the lectures, though of some educational interest, 
were not in any way related to each other, or definitely linked up with the 
work of the library, save that small displays of books dealing with subjects 
relating to the topic of the lecture were arranged. Admission to the lectures 
was by ticket. The tickets for the junior lectures were distributed through 
the schools. The attendances were crowded, but the children were not as a 
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rule very appreciative. An hour’s lantern lecture is perhaps too long for 
children under fourteen. 

These lectures were held in the children’s library, which was designed 
to serve the purpose of a lecture room as well. This was a most inconvenient 
arrangement, resulting in the disorganization of the children’s department 
for two days in every week. This economy of using the children’s room as 
a lecture room is mentioned in several text-books of library economy, but 
it is most inconvenient in practice. I cannot believe that library lectures of 
this nature have any value save a slight publicity value. I had no opportunity 
of studying the arrangement of library lectures in other libraries. 


Other Library Activities 

In America, a great number of crafts are considered to be suitable for 
practice in the children’s library. Some of them are fairly closely connected 
with books and reading, and some of them have a very thin connexion with 
the library indeed. 

One of the most popular activities was puppetry. Work with puppets 
and marionettes is enjoying a great vogue in the United States at present, 
and the children’s libraries have not lagged behind. In New York, as I have 
previously mentioned, I saw a most delightful performance with hand 
puppets. This was organized and presented by the staff of the children’s 
department of one of the branch libraries. The play presented was adapted 
from a fairy tale with which all the children in the audience seemed to 
be familiar. 

In one of the branch libraries in Toronto, puppetry was the chief side- 
line. There was a large group of children interested in the project, and 
throughout the winter, numbers of them were occupied in making the 
marionettes, designing and painting scenery, arranging plays—o.:ten the 
children wrote their own adaptations from favourite stories—and giving 
performances. I was shown some of the marionettes and scenery which 
certainly were of a high level of execution for children under fourteen. 
One group of children had toured all the other branches, giving performances 
with their puppets. The library, naturally, possessed a good collection of 
books on puppetry, and the children had made considerable use of these. 

Interesting as this activity was, it seemed to me that it was one which 
should have belonged rather to the school or to the play centre than to the 
library. Certainly, a fairly large number of the children registered as 
borrowers at this particular branch were concerned in the project in some way 
or other. The branch had a room which could be set aside for the puppetry, 
as a work room and as a store room for materials, paints, and the finished 
products. The more orthodox library activities were so well established 
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that the librarians could spare time for incidentals. The question is raised 
here of how far the library is to become the social centre for the children of 
the district which it serves. If there are few other amenities in the district, 
it is desirable that the library should provide all in its power. We have also 
to consider the climatic conditions of parts of the United States and Canada, 
where there is a long and severe winter when children must be occupied 
indoors, and where all extra activities of this kind come to an end in summer. 
The South African year is not broken into two distinct seasons in this way, 
and the need for engrossing indoor occupation for part of the year is not so 
urgent. Nevertheless, I consider a project of this sort to be rather beyond 
the field of legitimate library work. I think, too, that all activities sponsored 
by a children’s library should be capable of embracing as many of the 
members as possible. 

Another popular activity was the formation of reading clubs. A fairly 
small group of children arranges a programme of reading, and meets at 
regular intervals to discuss the books read and recommend books to each 
other. The group is under the supervision of one of the librarians, but 
arranges most of the actual running of the club itself. I was told of one 
group of boys, which had functioned successfully for some years at one of 
the branches of the Brooklyn Public Libraries. It had proved a great stimulus 
to reading, and the boys extended the activities to include summer rambles 
and excursions, when the reading programme was temporarily shelved. 
I feel that a club of this nature falls more within the scope of the average 
library. There is a definite connexion with the real aims of the library, and 
yet the club fills a further social need. As it is naturally organized with 
older children, it to some extent runs itself, and only needs the occasional 
supervision and assistance of a sympathetic librarian. It can embrace any 
number of children, for if one group becomes too unwieldy, it can split to 
form two or more. 

A similar activity is the formation of play-reading groups. The actual 
performance of plays is not much encouraged. Rehearsals are noisy affairs 
and require a good deal of room. I did, however, see one group of very 
small children giving an impromptu dramatization of a story which had 
just been read to them. ‘They were enjoying themselves enormously, and 
were not in the least embarrassed by the intrusion of a group of strangers. 
This, again, was at one of the branch libraries in Toronto, and once again 
I felt that the activity, though interesting, was one for the classroom or 
play-centre. 

All these activities serve to bring the child to the library, and to make 
him feel it is a pleasant place to be in, but I cannot think that they go very 
far to promoting an interest in reading and books, except the reading clubs 
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which do serve this end. I feel that the most valuable extra activities con- 
nected with the library are those which are organized as much as possible 
by the children themselves, and those which include the largest possible 
number of children. 


Readers’ Guides 


I was much impressed by the display work and readers’ book-lists 
which I saw in the libraries which | visited in America. Special book-lists 
were prepared on a great variety of subjects. ‘These lists were short and 
had some arresting title, such as “‘Laugh it off’’, “So you want a good book ?”’, 
“Adventures old and new’, and so on. ‘These lists, sometimes printed, 
more usually merely duplicated, were on brightly coloured papers. Some 
of the most attractive ones were in folder form, and had a cover design, 
which was sometimes original, sometimes a picture copied from a book 
illustration. Special lists were brought out for festival occasions, such as 
at Christmas time, or in conjunction with some event of local interest. 

A great deal of use was made of small displays. In the Children’s 
Library in Rochester I noted one small display case filled with books which 
had some bearing on English royalty, and the history of English sovereigns, 
This had a bright poster, lettered ““Kings and Queens’, and was arranged 
to coincide with the visit of the King and Queen of England to the United 
States. Small displays like this are extremely useful in drawing the attention 
of children to books which might otherwise be lost in the non-fiction shelves. 
Incidentally, although in Rochester there is a special artist on the staff to 
prepare all the posters used in display work throughout the library, in many 
other libraries the posters are drawn by a member of the staff with the aid 
of attractive book illustrations and a pantograph. 

Dust-covers of books were made use of to draw the attention of children 
to books recently added to the stock. While it is doubtful whether too much 
stress should be laid on the value of a new book simply because of its new- 
ness, there is no doubt that a display of the jackets of new non-fiction is 
gay and useful. Ina newly opened branch library at Gant’s Hill, in England, 
the children’s room was furnished with cork display boards running along 
the tops of all the book-cases, where the covers of new books were displayed 
with great effect. Another library in England kept dust-covers of new books 
in special folders, which were displayed on one of the tables. These formed 
a guide to the recent additions to the library, but there was again the fault 
that too much stress was laid on the importance of new books. This form 
of advertisement is useful at times for non-fiction, but I believe it to be 
most undesirable for fiction. 

Guidance of the child reader is only part of the work of the children’s 
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librarian. The close co-operation of librarian, teacher, and parent is most 
desirable, and far more is done in this way in America than in any of the 
libraries I saw in England. Several libraries, particularly that in Washing- 
ton, keep special specimen collections of children’s books for the use of 
parents and teachers. The teacher or parent is encouraged to inspect this 
collection at any time when he is in need of advice about the reading of 
the children in whom he is interested. ‘The collection in Washington was 
graded in age groups as a rough guide, although the librarian stressed the 
fact that these gradings were only tentative. ‘These books might be borrowed 
for home or classroom use, if no copy was available in the general lending 
collection. 

Washington Central Children’s Library also possessed a collection 
which I think is unique, a collection of children’s books arranged according 
to their illustrators. Several editions of children’s classics, each illustrated 
by a different artist, were included; for example, Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales illustrated by Arthur Rackham, Edmund Dulac, and so on. The 
librarian in charge of children’s work has compiled a most useful index 
to illustrators of children’s books. ‘This collection contains all the most 
beautiful editions of children’s books. 

Many collections of ordinary, more moderately-priced children’s 
books which are kept specially for display purposes are found in American 
libraries. Most of the books are duplicated in the main collection, although 
a few of them are so expensive or rare as to make it impracticable for them 
to be placed on the open shelves. But the majority of them are ordinary, 
well-illustrated picture books. It was a common sight to see one table in 
the children’s room arranged with a display of books, quite unprotected, 
and merely to be looked at. Many libraries, however, had glass show-cases 
specially for these displays. In the Central Children’s Library in New York 
there was a special display of illustrations by Walter Crane, and a great deal 
of very beautiful material, including one or two original drawings, was on 
view. In another branch library in New York, there was a display of foreign 
children’s picture books arranged in small giass cases along one wall of the 
room, on the top of low book-shelves. A display of this nature is very 
attractive, and forms a decorative feature in the children’s room. Such a 
collection need not be at all expensive to maintain. 

In New York, the various foreign elements in the city are settled in 
quite distinct localities, and the branch library in the district reflects the 
foreign characteristics. ‘This is noticeable not only in the obvious ways, 
such as the provision of books in the appropriate foreign language, but in 
some of the displays. For example, in the Czechoslovak district, there was 
a show-case containing examples of the beautiful -embroideries of the 
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country, and also some of the decorated Easter eggs which are a feature 
of the peasant celebrations at that time. I was also shown a set of marionettes 
which included some typical characters of Czechoslovak folk-lore. This 
encouragement of the artistic heritage of the foreign race seems to me to be 
a valuable function of a public library, and in many ways South Africa, and 
particularly Johannesburg, has somewhat similar conditions to contend 
with as New York. 


The Age Limits of the Children’s Library 


The tendency in any progressive children’s library is to admit the 
child as early as possible. In East Ham, the test was whether the child 
could read a certain test-book of very easy standard. ‘The American libraries 
like to encourage the child to use the library even before he can read. Not 
that he is able to borrow books, but there are picture books for him to 
look at, and story hours for him to listen to, and in some cases, as in the 
Harlem branch in New York, a librarian to read to him and show him how 
to handle books as soon as he is old enough to walk to the library in the 
company of his big brother or sister. 

The controversial point is, at what age is the child too old for the 
children’s room, and at what age is he old enough to be turned loose in the 
adult section of the library. In most English libraries, the child graduates 
to the adult section at the age of fourteen, the school-leaving age. This was 
the case in East Ham, but there was nothing to prevent the child returning 
to the children’s room, even though he was entitled to borrow books from 
the adult section, and many of them continued to use books from the 
children’s room for one or even two years. 

By the time he is fourteen, the average child has really outgrown books 
which are written for children, and is ready to read some adult books. In 
libraries where the age limit of the children’s section is higher than fourteen, 
this problem is met by supplying a certain number of adult books in the 
children’s room. Most American libraries which I visited held that the 
children’s section should be purely for children, and that the requirements 
of the adolescent reader were entirely different, and needed different treat- 
ment. This has resulted in the establishment of separate libraries for 
adolescents. 


The Adolescent Reader 


The section for adolescent readers is called by various names, Young 
People’s Room, High School Room, and so on. It is designed to serve the 
needs of readers from the ages, roughly, of fourteen to eighteen and, in 
most American libraries, was not under the control of the children’s depart- 
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ment at all, but was an entirely separate section. This was perfectly logical, 
as the approach to the problem was entirely different. 

In the first place, the adolescent usually feels himself to be a person of 
great age and sophistication. He resents any attempt to treat him as a child, 
and any suggestion that he is being kept from the privileges of the adult 
section of the library. The aim should be, therefore, to make him feel that 
he is being promoted from the children’s room to the young people’s room, 
rather than that he is still being held back and kept to childish things. The 
adolescents’ room in the Central Library in Rochester was one of the most 
attractive in the building. It was small and was situated on the mezzanine 
floor, overlooking the main adult library. Miss Julia Sauer, the Director 
of Work with Children, told me that she had particularly wished the mezza- 
nine floor to be used for this purpose, remembering how sophisticated and 
adult she had felt in her own adolescent days when lunching on the mezzanine 
floor of a restaurant. There was sound psychology in choosing this location 
for the room. It was low-ceilinged and was furnished in a manner which was 
comfortable and informal, easy chairs, lamps on the tables, and so on. There 
was a small work-room for the staff leading off it, and the Young People’s 
Adviser had her desk in the main room. The actual book stock was very gay 
and attractive. The books were duplicates of books in both children’s and 
adult lending libraries. The stock was small, which made it easier for the 
child to choose his books. Most of the non-fiction was shown, not so much 
in class order on the shelves, as in special displays. At the same time, there 
was a proper catalogue, and the education in the use of the library which 
was so well begun in the children’s room was carried on in the adolescent 
section. As well as serving the purpose of a reference library, the room was 
equipped for reference work. It was much used by high school children 
seeking information for their home work. Only the essential reference 
books were kept there. Anything else required was brought from the adult 
library. 


(To be concluded) 
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